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Tue destiny of nations is swayed by the spirit which per- 
vades the populace. The popular mind never rests and re- 
mains stationary in calm and quiet, like the ocean, heaving in 
mighty waves at intervals, when the elements of unwonted 
commotion are at work ; but it is ever flowing and rolling on 
in a strong, powerful, and wayward current, gathering in 
depth and strength by time and neglect, until its momentum 
becomes irresistible, unless checked, divided and diverted in 
times by some master spirit, urged on by the glorious impulses 
of patriotism. 

In all governments which partake in any degree of the popu- 
lar form, and where the influence of the mass is brought to bear 
upon public affairs, some great and important principle is ever 
at work upon the public mind—some pervading spirit, which 
pursues, with untiring assiduity, its labor of concentrating the 
popular will, and directing the energies of the many agaiust 
their existing systems of government, In order that upon their 
ruins, other, either better or worse, may arise under the influ- 
ence of the same principle. 

The ultra-democratic principle is one whose energy and ac- 
tivity never dies. It is the mother of Revolutions—the prolific 
source of confusion, anarchy, and despotism, when uncontrolled 
and ill-directed—the parent of liberty, prosperity, and good govern- 
ment, when checked and controlled, and made to flow on in the 
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proper channel. Guided and regulated by the sages of 1776, it 
wrought out for us all the blessings which we now enjoy. Left 
by the demagogues of France to run in itsown channel without 
restraint or check, it precipitated that unhappy country into 
revolution, crime, anarchy ; and thence, at one plunge, into 
despotism and the iron rule of a military conqueror. 

The spirit of ultra-democracy is the pervading spirit of the 
age in this republic. It may seem strange and anomalous that 
an American citizen should object to the progress of the demo- 
cratic principle, or desire to fix its limits, or build up checks 
against its broad and swelling current. But he who looks be- 
hind the present moment, and, not content with observing and 
lamenting the state of things which exists around us, insists 
upon tracing present evil to its source, and developing the 
causes, which have produced mal-administration of the govern- 
ment and disaster and distress to the governed, will find no dif- 
ficulty in tracing all to the progress of the ultra-democratic 
principle. 

It is our purpose to consider some of the developments of that 
principle during the last few years, and to point out some of the 
most obvious effects which have accompanied or followed these 
developments. 

The men who framed our Constitution were wiser than their de- 
scendants. They were well aware, that, could sucha thing exist 
asa government purely democratic, where the popular will should 
be the uncontrolled ruler, and legislation merely the index to 
point out with unerring finger the fantastic and fitful freaks, the 
thoughtless and fickle impulses, and the wild and inconside- 
rate movements of popular feeling, freedom would soon de- 

nerate into licentiousness and government into anarchy. 

hey were well aware that no government, framed upon the 
pure democratic principle, could perpetuate to the governed 

ual laws and rational liberty. 'They had never learned the 
dogma of the demagogue, that the majority are gifted by nature 
with an inherent and absolute right to govern the minority. 
They recognized the maxim “vor populi, vor dei,” as being to 
the full as slavish as the maxim that the king can do no wrong. 
They held that the people were capable of self-government, 
because they believed them capable of framing a Constitution 
which should restrain and regulate the popular will, and gua- 
rantee to the minority, and to every individual in society, the 
enjoyment of his rights and the undisturbed pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

If the mere momentary will of the people were to be the sole 
guide for legislation, then would there be no need for a written 
Constitution, or a division of power among the different depart- 
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ments as a system of checks and balances ; for what are these 
but wholesome restraints upon the popular impulse, impregna- 
ble bulwarks built up by prudence to protect the rights and in- 


terests of the minority and of individuals against the rapacity, 


rashness, and cupidity of the majority and the mass ! 

Our frame of government, therefore, is not purely democratic. 
Its architects were governed by the same rule as those great 
men who sunk broad and deep the foundations, and upon them 
built magnificently the superstructure of Equity jurisprudence 
—the rule, that in framing systems the architect should regard, 
not the abstract beauty of the theory, but the practical utility to 
result therefrom to the whole people. They divided the powers 
of the government among three departments. ‘The Legisla- 
ture they divided into two Houses. The Lower—with its mem- 
bers emanating from and responsible directly to the People, 
elected for but two years, and depending for a continuance of 
their ephemeral existence as legislators on the changeable will 
of their constituents—represented the popular impulse, and was 
directly intended to indicate, with unerring certainty, all the va- 
riegated phases of public feeling. The Upper—its members 
elected not by the people, but by the State Legislatures, represent- 
ing not popular masses but sections of country, States, sovereign- 
ties in themselves, and serving for a term longer than even the 
Executive—is manifestly intended by its very construction and 
composition to be in a measure independent of the popular will, 
and to check and control the unadvised measures and hasty judg- 
ment of the Lower House. ‘T'o the Executive was given the fur- 
ther check of the veto, and the constitutional right of suggest- 
ing to Congress measures proper for its adoption ; while his 
patronage was circumscribed by permitting him to exercise the 
appointing power only with the advice and consent of the Se- 
nate. ‘T'othe Judiciary was given the power of interpreting the 
laws, and by their solemn adjudications, of rendering inopera- 
tive any which should be passed contrary to the Constitution. 

No argument is necessary to convince an American citizen 
that this is the most perfect system of government ever yet adopt- 
ed. Equally removed from a Democracy, an Oligarchy, and a 
Monarchy, it combines the advantages of all. While every 
change and fluctuation in popular feeling is rendered intelligi- 
ble through the medium of the Lower House, the impulse of 
those changes and fluctuations is restrained, modified, and pro- 
perly directed, by the other branches ; and, though all derive their 
political existence and receive all their powers from the peo- 
ple, yet it is clear that the Constitution intended them to be in 
a measure independent of the passions and prejudices, the feel- 


ings and will of the populace. 
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Thus much we have thought it needful to premise, before 
we address ourselves to the task immediately before us. And in 
considering the progress of the ultra-democratic principle, we do 
not make war upon the principle itself, but its unhealthy and 
morbid action and development. principle itself is the life- 
blood of our liberties-—the vital heat which sustains and gives 
energy to our Republican institutions ; for it is the spirit which 
leads the people to a jealous care and watchfulness over their 
rights. ‘The morbid and unhealthy development of the princi- 
ple is the fruitful cause of disease in the body politic. It is the 
burning fever which results from that vital heat. 

Thomas Jefferson may be considered as the earliest apostle of 
the principle. Latitudinarian in his doctrines of every kind, 
he went to the very verge of ultra-democracy ; and under the 
baneful influence of his tenets, the people began to believe that 
they were not yet sufficiently free. His specious doctrines 
of the direct and absolute responsibility of all agents of the 
people to the peopie themselves, and his direct assaults upon all 
those features of the Constitution which in his view partook of 
Aristocraticism—dressed up as those doctrines were in the garb of 
a brilliant and declamatory philosophy ; and those assaults, as- 
suming and pretending to the character of indignant and patriotic 
reprehension of anti-republican institutions and monarchical pre- 
tensions, took deep root among the people, and prepared the 
way for the complete development of the principle. 

The philosopher or the poet, in his closet, who builds his 
beautiful theories of a perfect and popular government, and 
dresses in all the colors of a vivid fancy and a lively imagina- 
tion the abstract idea that the voice of the people should be the 
suprema ler, may amuse himself, and if he do no good, can 
work little injury to his fellow-men. But, unfortunately, the 
doctrine of a government purely democratic is one, the apparent 
simplicity of which renders it an apt theme for the declamation 
of the demagogue and incendiary, who, unable to point out in 
what way his ideas should be developed in practice, applies 
himself only to the destruction of every thing in the existing 
form of government which seems to conflict with his idea of 
a pure democracy, without troubling himself to consider with 
what he is to supply the place of that which he shall have des- 
troyed. 

Of such men the New States are full; ignorant and unscru- 
pulous demagogues, clamorous and turbulent politicians, cor- 
morants hungry and greedy of office, whose only means to 
recommend themselves to the favor of the people is by vocife- 
rous proclamation of zeal and affection for them, a pretended 
fear that their liberties are in danger, and an open and bold pro- 
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fession of doctrines misnamed democratic, but in reality liceu- 
tious and disorganizing. 

These men found themselves out of power when the younger 
Adams commenced his Presidential term. In order to obtain 
notoriety, and through it political power, they based themseives 
upon the ultra-democratic principle. Their text was, that the 
majority of the people had a natural and inherent right to go- 
vern—a right independent of the constitution, superior to it, and 
not to be controlled by it—that in a free country there could be 
no other guide for public men, no other rule of public policy, 
than the will of the people; and the commentary followed in 
the shape of a multitude of dangerous deductions from these 
axioms. ‘The House of Representatives was held, in their politi- 
cal creed, to be the only republican feature in our government, 
the only true and faithful expositor of the public will, which 
was of right omnipotent. The Senate was denounced as the 
oligarchic feature in our system. The Executive was chal- 
lenged as dangerous to our liberties, unless his power and 
patronage were lessened and controlled. ‘The Judiciary was 
held up to obloquy and reproach as a monarchical institution, 
irresponsible to the people and dangerous to freedom. ‘The un- 
limited and absolute right of peremptory instruction was claim- 
ed for the people; and finally, it was boidly announced that the 
Constitution was no longer obligatory than while it should suit 
the majority of the people, and that the majority had an inherent 
right to alter and abolish it at will. 

These doctrines, promulgated and urged by noisy and fac- 
tious demagogues as stepping-stones to power, were greedily 
caught at and swallowed by the people of the new States. ‘They 
are a bold, fearless, hardy and independent race, and the mass 
of them very unlettered and ignorant ; these miserable sophisms 
seemed to them to embody the very spirit of true Republican- 
ism. Inculcated in this manner, and aided by a thousand for- 
tuitous circumstances, the ultra-democratic spirit spread over 
the new States as well as many of the old ones, and became 
the pervading principle of the age. It placed the late Execu- 
tive in his chair, and enabled him to nominate and appoint his 
successor. It did more than this. It filled all the offices of 
the State with swarms of ignorant and blustering demagogues, 
rapacious and greedy parasites, who floated into every corner 
of government—the scum upon the swelling current of ultra- 
democracy ; and this was the earliest development of the prin- 
ciple. 

It has already extended so far, that it must inevitably subvert 
and overturn our whole system of government unless some 
means shall be found by which its progress may be arrested. 
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Beyond doubt it is directly at war with the whole theory of 
our government. It is plain, that if the great mass of the people 
once recognise the doctrine that every branch of the govern- 
ment should be only the faithful and unerring expositors of that 
which is for the time being the popular will, the stability of our 
institutions would be destroyed, and the parrier of the Constitu- 
tion broken down and swept away in the overwhelming flood. 
If the J.egislature is bound by republican principle to pass any 
law and make any enactment required by the popular will for the 
moment, it is equally clear that the Judiciary would have no 
right to ‘make that law or enactment inoperative, by declaring it 
contrary to the constitution. The direct developments of the 
ultra-democratic principle already apparent, are sufficient to 
warn us of the danger ; for they have shaken the beautiful fabric 
of our government to its foundations. 

The appetite of the populace is a craving one. Make them 
but one concession against the spirit of the Constitution, and 
they will not rest satisfied until they have torn away, one by 
one, all the pillars of the edifice, unless arrested by the voice of 
wisdom and the stern accents of patriotism. The love of 
power is inherent in us all, and operates as forcibly upon masses 
as upon individuals; nor are the former less jealous of their pre- 
rogatives than the latter. 

The demagogues who revolutionized the new States by loud 
appeals to popular prejudice, and offers of an increase of politi- 
cal power to the populace, found it hardly necessary to fan the 
flame after it had once been kindled. ‘The people have become 
more clamorous and insatiate, until in most of those States the 
people are characterized by a jealousy of even the show of in- 
dependence in their public servants, the natural effect of which 
is to preclude every bold and upright man from office, and 
make its robes merely the livery to be worn by menials and 
parasites. The people have labored hard to make their officers 
the mere automata to register the edicts of popular fanaticism ; 
and if the principle continues to progress, that object will shortly 
be attained. ‘The right of peremptory instruction to its fullest 
extent is recognized, and nothing now opposes itself to the ultra- 
democratic current. 

By the provisions of our national Constitution, the Senate is 
elected for the term of six years. The wisdom of this promi- 
nent feature in that instrument is too obvious to need comment. 
The popular will, as developed and expounded, concentrated 
and gifted with active energy in the Lower House, must have 
somewhere a check, which may regulate and restrain it. 
Where should that check and restraint be more properly placed 
than in the hands of a smaller body, representing, not the peo- 
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ple numerically, but the respective interests of the several sove- 
reignties of which the government is composed? Steadfast and 
firm from their more advanced age—less directly responsible to 
the people, and more independent of their whims and caprice, 
from the longer term of their service and the mode of their elec- 
tion, yet holding their offices by a tenure derived from the peo- 
ple—a grave and deliberate body of sages, who can examine 
calmly and with circumspection the measures presented to their 
sanction by the more rash and inexperienced Lower House. 
Even waiving this consideration, it suffices to know that it is 
so written in the Constitution—that it was the intention of its 
framers to create and establish such a check and restraint. It 
is the law of the land, both in letter and spirit; and as such we 
are bound by it, if we are republicans. 

Yet here has been at work the principle. ‘The proposition 
having been once recognized by the people, that both branches 
of the legislature should be the unerring expositors of the popu- 
lar will, the Senate was denounced as contumacious and anti- 
republican, whenever, in the exercise of its constitutional rights, 
it opposed itself to the mad current of popular frenzy, and look- 
ed rather to ultimate results than to the present feeling of the 
populace. ‘The right of instruction being claimed and admitted, 
its exercise soon became frequent and common. Senators were 
instructed by the state legislatures, who are but another set of 
public servants, to follow out a certain line of policy, or resign ; 
and some were found sufficiently obsequious to the whims of 
the people, through a mistaken sense of duty, to obey those 
instructions and vacate their seats. Admit the constitutional 
or inherent right of the people to instruct, and the moral obli- 
gation resting upon the senator to obey or resign, and he at 
once ceases to hold his office for the constitutional term, and 
becomes the mere tenant at public will or sufferance. The 
senatorial term of service is thus abridged, the Constitution ab- 
rogated, the object of its framers eluded ; and the Senate, which 
was meant to be acheck upon the Lower House, becomes simply 
its coadjutor, acted upon by the same impulses, and, like it, the 
index of the momentary popular will. ‘This has been the se- 
cond development of the principle. 

In most of the new States, the artillery of the demagogue has 
been directed against the Judiciary, and the people have been 
urged to brand with the mark of their condemnation that branch 
of the government as anti-republican and dangerous to liberty, 
because it is not directly and immediately responsible to the 
populace ; aud because it is therefore a feature in our political 
system which is contrary to the genius of free institutions. Its 
very independence—that which will make it in this land the 
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last refuge of liberty—-the last asylum, to which, when all else 
that is good and valuable in our government shall have crum- 
bled into ruin under the footsteps of Executive power, ’reedom 
will turn her last despairing look ere she is engulphed forever— 
is the mark at which the incendiary and disorganizer, the char- 
latan and demagogue, have shot the arrows of their hatred and 
malevolence. Unable to attack the independence of the national 
Judiciary by any except indirect means, the batteries of the 
principle have been opened against the Judiciaries in the States. 
In some of them, as in Mississippi, the Judges have been made 
elective by the people; thus placing them in direct subjection 
to popular caprice, and by making their bread dependent upon 
the will of the majority, predisposing them to watch the popular 
current, to flatter and fawn upon the public, to accommodate 
their decisions to the whims of the mob, and, in a word, “ to 
crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, where thrift may follow 
fawning.” In others, as in Arkansas, where the Judiciary is 
elected by the legislatures, the term of service has been so 
abridged that the same consequences must result; partizanship 
becomes the only recommendation, and in many instances the 
sole qualification for judicial office ; and the Bench must be de- 
graded and debased by the open electioneering of its incum- 
bents. And this is done, because it is the theory of the wltra- 
democrats that the Judiciary should not be too independent of 
the people. 

It was to have been hoped that our courts of judicature 
would have been left to stand in their naked sublimity and 
purity, high above and far removed from the tossings and con- 
vulsions of political strife. It was to have been hoped that the 
multitudinous reptiles who swarm in the by-paths of partizan 
corruption would not have been suffered to approach the tem- 
ple of justice like a cloud of locusts—that the rank weeds of 
sycophancy and servility would never have been permitted to 
wind round the Doric pillars or choak up the avenues to that 
edifice. Yet those high hopes have been disappointed. Un- 


‘der the operation of the principle, it must follow that the ser- 


vile, the imbecile, and the ignorant, the parasitical niinions of 
power, the starving cormorants of party, will be elevated to the 
Bench, and gifted with the high prerogative of sitting in judg- 
ment upon the property, liberty, and lives of the people. Wil, 
did Isay ? It has been so already. It is the third develop- 
ment of the principle. Muinisters to private pique and personal 
interest, corrupt panders to power and wealth, they will make 
the judgment-seat a shambles where decisions will be bought 
and sold. Dependant upon popular caprice—when the storm of 
political violence rages round the tribunal, when the darkness 
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and terror of the tempest obscure the horizon, and the light- 
ning of partizan fury is flashing upon the altar-stone of justice, 
will such men stand firm and unshrinking, breasting the com- 
motion and madness of the elements, and bearing the white 
banner of Law and Equity high above the chaos? No, never. 
In that day their knees will tremble and their hearts turn 
ale. 
: The Constitution has wisely provided that the Executive shall 
be chosen by electors ; and that if they, representing the popu- 
lar voice, shall fail to elect, the choice shall then devolve upon 
the House of Representatives ; and the several States, the ote of 
each being equal, shall determine the result. It is a wise pro- 
vision ; for it is intended both as a protection and defence to the 
minority, and as a perpetuation of the individual rights of the 
state sovereignties. It is neither unjust nor impreper—no 
more so than that each State should be equally represented in 
the Senate. But the current of the principle has so broadened 
and extended itself, that it has surrounded, and is dashing ve- 
hemently against, this pillar in our fabric of national govern- 
ment. It is stigmatized as a monarchical and anti-republican 
feature in our system; and it has become a favorite doctrine 
that the President should only be elected by a majority of the 
popular votes, in order that he may be a truer expositor of the 
popular will. Hence, these ad captandum propositions for al- 
tering the Constitution so as to dispense with the whole ma- 
chinery of electors, and make the election dependant on a mere 
majority of the popular votes, in order that the Executive may 
never represent a majority of the States, but always a majority 
of the people, which constitute the fourth development of the 
principle. 
That recruiting offices have been allowed to be opened all 
over the Union, under the eyes of our public officers, for the 
express and avowed purpose of levying troops to march against 
a sister nation with whom we are at peace ; and to whom we 
were bound by every tie of honor and national faith to observe 
and keep inviolate our friendly relations ; that arms have been 
purchased, whole companies openly enlisted, officered, and 
marched, without even an attempt at concealment, into the ter- 
ritory of that nation, to the aid of a rebellious province, is but 
another development of the principle, a practical assertion of 
the theory that the will of the people is superior to all law, 
and paramount to all the obligations of Constitution or treaties. 
That throughout the whole country the spirit of disorgani- 
zation and contempt for the laws of the land have fearlessly ex- 
tended ; that the constitutional rights of individuals have been 
hanged upon the gallows and burned at the stake by the sum- 
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mary vengeance of the mob, without the form of a trial ; and 
that judicial officers have winked at, if not approved these pro- 
ceedings, and instructed the grand juries to take no cognizance 

of the crime, because it was committed by a multitude—are 
another development of the principle; proceeding directly 
from the theory that in great emergencies the well-being of the 
— may require and will authorize a disregard of the forms 
of law. 

That theory was advanced by the Postmaster-general— 
when, in his reply to the postmaster at New-York, “who had 
taken upon himself to re-enact and revive the sedition law, by 
stopping abolition publications in his office, and preventing 
their transmission through the mail, he admitted that the act 
was contrary to law, in express violation of the constitutional 
rights of the citizen, an invasion of the liberty of the press, an 
assumption of legislative power by a hireling of government, 
and dangerous as an example and precedent, he yet found for 
it an excuse, a warrant, and an authority, in the axiom that thé 
public good required it, and the public good is above all law. 

The same theory led the ultra-democratic party to applaud 
the doctrines of Dallas, as advanced in that letter which history 
will doom to an infamous celebrity—the doctrine that the 
popular will is superior to all contracts, grants, and privileges ; 
that solemn charters, granted by the people, and by the consti- 
tution and the common law irrevocable, may be revoked and 
annulled by a convention ; and the same theory led the Exe- 
cutive to reward the disorganizer by a mission to Europe. 

These are but a few of the developments of the principle, 
nor have we time to discuss them further. That its opera- 
tions are hostile to the spirit of our Constitution, none can doubt ; 
for it tends directly to abrogate the rights of the departments, 
and to change the structure of our political fabric. 

Were other proof wanting to establish this conclusion, it 
would be found in the fact, singular and anomalous as it may 
seem, that the development of this principle has tended directly 
to concentrate power in the hands of the Executive. "here 
must be a check somewhere upon popular legislation. When 
the construction of the Senate is so changed, that such check 
no longer exists in that body, the Executive, wielding the 
veto power, will take the constitutional place, and usurp the 
constitutional perogative of the Senate. 

There are other means created and supplied by the principle, 

whereby the Executive will gather power. The ambitious 
demagogue, placed in office by popular favor, and aiming at ab- 
solute dominion, will find it for his interest to feed and inflame 
the jealousy of the people. He inculcates distrust of their 
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servants, he declaims upon the danger of a usurpation of power 
by the Legislature and the Judiciary, and in the contest which 
results, holds himself up to public view as the leader of the peo- 
ple. ‘To prevail against the constitutional powers of the other 
departments, he must be supplied with unconstitutional power 
as the special representative of the populace ; and that power, 
once gained, is never returned. ‘he last Executive openly 
claimed to be the direct representative of the peuple, and or- 
gan ofthe popular will. Carried into office by the flood-tide of 
the principle, and avowing himself its great champion, he either 
followed, or where he led, he pretended to follow, the popular 
will. None of his acts were based upon considerations of per- 
manent public policy, of political wisdom or patriotic fore- 
thought; but he professed to be guided in every measure solely 
by the voice of the populace. It was the constant aim of himself 
and his subsidiaries to represent the national Legislature as not 
truly representing the public will, but acting in contempt of it ; 
and to accustom the people to look up to him as the exclusive 
defender of their rights—the great apostle of the principle. Un- 
fortunately for the country, he succeeded. Claiming to be pe- 
culiarly the representative of the people, from his constitutional 
duty of seeing the laws enforced and presiding for the general 
welfare, the populace early began to identify him with them- 
selves. While in some of his measures he was governed by 
popular clamor and vociferation, in most, originating in his own 
obstinacy, ignorance, and vindictiveness, he had yet the art, by 
plausible and specious appeals, and cunning management, 
through his trained subsidiaries, to persuade the people that 
they were leading where in reality they followed. 

Such will be, as it has ever been, the natural effect of the 
excessive and morbid development of the wltra-democratic 
principle. The artful demagogue ever pretends to be in fear 
lest the liberties of the people should be taken from them. 
Cromwell and Pisistratus, Pericles and Cesar, portrayed in vivid 
and gloomy colors, and declaimed against in exaggerated lan- 
guage, the danger of trusting power with the other depart- 
ments of the government; and in the meantime, like Jackson, 
they appropriated to themselves all the powers which they thus 
filched from the co-ordinate branches. When a people become 
suspicious and jealous of their representatives, the next step is 
to place improper and injudicious confidence in the man who 
has, as they imagine, awakened them to a sense of their danger. 
They identify him with themselves. They become estranged 
from those who are in truth their friends, and in attempting to 
show them an imaginary danger, they throw themselves into 
the arms of tyranny. 
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It is thus that in our government, the principle that every de- 
partment should be entirely dependant on the popular will, has 
made the Executive entirely independent of it. It is thus that 
our Executive has become the law giver—that he has asserted 
absolute dominion over his secretaries—that he has assumed 
the control of the public moneys, and the right to regulate the 
currency—that he has humbled both houses of Congress, and 
forced the Senate to violate their records—that he has virtually 
annulled the constitutional check of the Senate on the appoint- 
ing power, and set at defiance the Judiciary. It is thus that the 
measures most important to the people, and the consequences 
of which bear most heavily upon the country, have neither ori- 
ginated with nor been approved by the national Congress ; 
but have been conceived, begun, and carried through, and now 
exist as the law of the land, by the mere will of the Executive, 
and in contempt of and open opposition to the will of the 
people’s representatives; and this is most glaringly the fact 
with regard to the whole course of the governmentas to the cur- 
rency. 

We may well be alarmed at the progress of a principle which 
is based upon the axiom that the majority can do no wrong, and 
are of right entitled to rule the minority. The principle has 
even gone further than this; and it is the prevailing doctrine 
of the wltra-democrats that a constitution is naturally no 
more binding and obligatory than a law, and that the major- 
ity have the inherent right to rescind, annul, alter, and modi- 
fy it to any extent, whenever the will of that majority can be as- 
certained. 

We deny the whole doctrine, and hold it to be anti-republi- 
can, dangerous, and wicked. ‘The majority may do wrong ; 
else why a written Constitution to guarantee and protect the 
rights of each member of the community? The majority 
have no inherent or abstract nght to rule the minority, yet this 
has passed almost into an axiom. It is the basis of the princi- 
ple. The majority have no other right to rule than such as 
they derive from the Constitution. 'The whole population of the 
universe have no inherent and natural right to make !aws for 
the government of an isolated individual, except by his consent, 
or So faras is necessary to protect themselves against injury and 
oppression. ‘The Constitution is a contract, to which each mem- 
ber of society is aparty ; and by that contract the minority have 
agreed that the majority shall govern, to a certain extent, and 
with certain restrictions and limitations. Beyond that instru- 
ment the majority have no power. The minority have con- 
tracted, that in order to the preservation of their rights, the po- 
pular will and impulse shall not govern without chesk or con- 
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trol. ‘They have so framed the Constitution, for their own pro- 
tection, that the popular will shall be restrained and modified ; 
and those restraints and modifications cannot be virtually re- 
moved without a direct invasion of the spirit, if not of the letter 
of the Constitution. 

It results therefore that it is right and proper that the Senate 
and the Judiciary should be, to the extent provided by the Con- 
stitution, independent of and above the popular will ; or, to speak 
more definitely, the will of the majority. It results that legisla- 
tion should accommodate itself to popular feeling no further 
than is consistent with the rights of the minority ; and it re- 
sults that any principle which tends to abridge the Senatorial 
term or circumscribe the independence of the Judiciary, is con- 
trary to the genius and spirit of our institutions, and not to be 
admitted or allowed ; and that the axiom, that the voice of the 
majority should be heard through the action of every depart- 
ment of the government, is entirely fallacious as well as danger- 
ous. 

It is time, therefore, that those who wish well to their coun- 
try should cast about, and consider the tendency of the spirit 
now at work in the country. ‘The development of the princi- 
ciple will explain how it is that men who, ten years ago, were 
diametrically opposite in their political creed, are now found 
fighting side by side in defence of Executive power. 'The 
principle must be abandoned. ‘There is no safety for the coun- 
try if it is suffered to prevail. ‘The people must be instructed 
that, if suffered to prevail to excess, it is dangerous as well as 
fallacious—that the majority have no other right to rule than 
such as they derive from the Constitution—and that the right 
so granted them must be exercised within the bounds, and 
with the restrictions and limitations prescribed in that instru- 
ment. We are a free people, it is true ; but we are free becrs1se 
we have a written and inviolable contract, sealed with the blood 
of our fathers, which guarantees to every man his liberty ; and 
provides that the freaks and passions, the whims and caprices 
of the majority, shall not at pleasure abrogate or annul his in- 
dividual rights, and subject him to the despotism of the million, 
which is ever more to be dreaded than the tyranny of the 
one. 
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‘OFF-HAND SKETCHES, NO. II. 


LOAFER. 


“Who is a loafer?” Most erudite inquiry !—to answer 
which satisfactorily requireth long meditation and much re- 
search into authorities. We shall dissertate discursively on the 
recondite theme. Your loafer then is one who hath “ held fa- 
miliarity with fresher clothes; but is now, sir, muddied in 
fortune’s moat, and smelleth somewhat of her strong displea- 
sure.” [mmortal Billy Shakspeare! To what riddle dost 
thou not furnish the most perfect solution? The genus, 
Loafer, was unknown to thy broad-reaching intelligence, and 
yet in those few words quoted just now, hast thou compressed 
its most thorough definition. 

Truly”—may Loafer exclaim with the clown—“truly, 
fortune’s displeasure is but sluttish—I will henceforth eat uo 
fish of fortune’s buttering.” Your loafer, when you say unto 
him, “ Prythee, allow the wind !” answereth, “ Nay, you need 
not stop your nose, sir!” He speaketh but by metaphor, but 
then his metaphor is most inodorous. He is “a pur of for- 
tune’s, sir, or of fortune’s cat (but not a musk-cat) that has 
fallen into the unclean fish-pond of her displeasure, and, as he 
says, is muddied withal.”. You must “use the carp as you 
may; for he looks like a poor, decayed, ingenious, rascally, 
knave.” He is “a man whom fortune hath cruelly scratched.” 
Fortune is also to him as the monkey to the grimalkin—she 
useth his cats-paw to draw her hot roasted chestnuts out of the 
coils. The Justices cannot make him and fortune friends ; 
they have other business. heir “fair, round bellies with 
good capon lin’d,” contain no bowels of compassion for such a 
beggarly account of empty waistcoats. Said we “ waistcoat ?” 
He hath none; and therefore carrieth nothing away under it. 
Let him dine ever so ‘sumptuously, his shirt is not distended 
thereby. ‘The reason is obvions—he weareth no shirt. It is 
always gone to be washed. His apparel consisteth simply of 
coat, pantaloons, and half-boots ; the latter, as is lucky for his 
friend the hosier, who lends him a shilling o’ Saturdzys, com- 
ing up high enough to conceal his lack of stockings. The 
tight buttoning up of his gingerbread-colored coat to the chin 
concealeti: in the same wise the absence of all linen or cotton, 
or flannel, which is only supposititiously beneath. Any hypo- 
thesis that you may make on that subject fails. 
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Your loafer is not to be hypothecated. He cannot leave him- 
self in pawn. There is always a first mortgage on him; and 
the deed stands in the name of poverty, but some how or other 
it is never foreclosed. He is always self-possessed ; that is, in 
his own possession. Your bum-bailiff never tapped ‘him on the 
shoulder, at the same time beckoning with an inviting and yet 
half-sarcastic smile. He roameth, “therefore, at large like a 
sort of moral Robinson Crusoe, to whom all the world is a 
desert island. But he is never “monarch of all he surveys,” 
except when his eyes are shut, and slumber visits them on a 
door-porch, on a bench, on the green-sward, or in the area of a 
third-rate restaurant ; then he is in imagination a king of Siam, 
and proclaimeth that all the sovereigns of the earth may go to 
dinner, not because he has eaten his own in reality, but be- 
cause he has dreamed so. “ Sleep on! sleep on !” oblivious of 
thy woes, oh! desolatest of the desolate, till the foot of the surly 
watchman shall kick thee into consciousness. 

Loafer is the man who was precipitated into the gutter by the 
enraged gamester for “always tying his shoe.” His case is an 
aggravated one, for, as we mentioned, he wears half-boots,—he 
could only seem to be tying his shoe. Loafer is also he who 
was found of a pouring night recumbent in a puddle, and who, 
upon being asked by some compassionate passing Samaritan, 
“ Halloo ! ‘ister, what are you doing here ?” replied with in- 
imitable coolness and a grunt, “Ugh! let me alone; I agreed to 
meet a man here!” On that occasion I think he was, vulgarly 
speaking, drunk. Iam positive he was very drunk on “ the 
glorious Fourth.” He kept his balance as evenly as Justice on 
the City Hall, during the livelong day ; but when 


“ The shades of eve came slowly down, 
Then he was weapt in deeper brown ;” 


and began to make eccentric divergences from his solitary In- 
dian-file. He marched like the Connecticut militia. He was 
never obstreperous—but there prevailed a sorrow in his mirth. 
Occasionally he would break forth into a melancholy ditty, 
which told of the disappointments of love. As I encountered 
him for the last time at midnight, he was in the act of extending 
his limbs on the sidewalk, and. reposing his hatless craniumon a 
stone step, singing, witha few superfluous quavers and unavoid- 
able rests, some plaintive words of 'Tom Moore, thus: 


“On this cold (hickup !) flinty rock (hickup !) 
I will lay down (hickup !) my head, 
And kiss from thy (hickup !) lids the soft tear !” 


“ Loafer” is a true disciple of the peripatetic school of philo- 
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sophy. He thinks nobly of the soul, but disagrees with Pytha- 
= in his opinion concerning wild-fowl. He cannot abide 

iogenes; no one who sees him ever supposed that he could 
ever have been in any kind of atub. Of a morming very ear- 
ly he is sometimes observed abluting himself at a pump, and 
removing the aqueous particles, which roll of themselves from 
the natural oil of his countenance, with that eternal old blue 
cotton pocket handkerchief, which he carries in the bosom of his 
coat—the pockets thereof being appropriated as a portable larder. 

A turtle-fed alderman would give a cool hundred for the appe- 
tite of your loafer. It cutteth like ascythe. But to return to his 
philosophy. Like Sir Walter Raleigh’s, “His mind to him a 
kingdom is.” He careth little for the overthrow of empires. 
“Circles and systems into ruin hurled,” disturb not his equa- 
nimity. He is more “ solitary and alone” than Mr. Benton him- 
self.» He is your ragged Zimmerman--a walking and lounging 
commentary on the charms of solitude. He is not, however, anti- 
social ; he is polite anon, but his courtesies are scurvy, and you 
would none of them. 

Loafer hath dignity. Tweak his nose, and he will show 
proper resentment. Like Mr. Willis’s “slighted woman,” 


“ There’s not a high thing out of heaven 
His pride o’ermastereth not.” 


And yet he hath rather moral than physical courage. He it 
was, who taking the wall of a gentleman, was quietly knocked 
down with the cane of the pedestrian. “ Sir,” said Loafer, rising 
and settling his hat fiercely on his brows, and speaking with the 
deliberation of one never in a hurry—* Sir, did you do that in 
jest or in earnest?” “In earnest, you rapscallion.” “ Well, 
sir,” bowing politely, “I am glad to hear it, for I never put up 
with a jest. Iam not to be trifled with.” 

Loafer delighteth not in green fields. He is “no great Nebu- 
chadnezzar, sir ; he has not much skill in grass.” But erudite is 
he in brick walls. Full well he knoweth their shady side of a 
Sunday afternoon, when he would take his siesta. He findeth 
not, “sermons in stones, books in the running brooks ;” but 
there is persuasion for him in a watchman’s club, and a homily 
in his rattle. 

Tenements and hereditaments he hath none. Possessionless 
he lives, possessionless he dies. The first dwelling which he 
can claim as his own, is 


A narrow house, a house of clay, 
A palace for another day. 
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THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE. 
IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


Usurpation of the Twelve Kings—Psammetichus—T he Council—The Laby- 
rinth—Prediction of the Oracle. 


THaraca was the last king of the Ethiopian line that reigned 
over Egypt. His death, though i in itself a matter of ne great 
importance, resulted in a severe affliction to his people, who, 
unable to agree upon a successor, were forced into a condition 


of anarchy which caused them much difficulty, and the loss of 


many of their most enterprizing and valuable citizens. Nor 
were the troubles of the State entirely at an end, when twelve 
of the most distinguished and popular noblemen usurped the 
powers of government, and agreed to share the pleasures and 
responsibilities of office severally among themselves. The 
kingdom they divided into twelve insignificant monarcliies, 
over each of which one of them presided ¢ as sovereign. 

‘The opposition these petty tyrants were obliged “to encoun- 
ter, arose from no resentment nor dissatisfaction among the 
people. Disturbed and fearful only on account of the sup- 
posed power and ambition of each other, after a twelvemonth 
of incessant commotion produced by the too frequent exhibition 
of their own jealous feelings, they sought security in mutual 
compact, and pledged their fortunes for weal or woe. For 
this fortunate and happy change in the position of affairs the 
kings were indebted to the youngest of their number, a youth- 
ful nobleman of one of the first families of Arsinoe. ‘At his 
suggestion a council of the kings was convened, and the con- 
federation formed, which occasioned the recess in the regular 
individual succession, and is recognised in history under the 
title of “ The twelve Kings.” The council was summoned 
on the responsibility of Psammetichus, whose activity and elo- 
quence won for him the confidence and esteem of his associ- 
ates. In a speech at its opening, this young orator and states- 
man declared, in the most imposing manner, that his views 
were not confined exclusively to his little kingdom, but his la- 
bors would be directed to the interests of all Egypt ; and that 
he would give up at any moment his share in the government, 
when he should be convinced that the sacrifice would enhance 
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the happiness of the inhabitants of his district, and be accept- 
able to his colleagues and his country. His commanding elo- 
quence so powerfully wrought upon the feelings of his audi- 
lors, that, notwithstanding the great disparity between their 
ages, they became eager to obtain his advice ; which they lis- 
tened to with the most profound attention, and acted upon with 
scrupulous fidelity. The propositions he offered were in ac- 
cordance with his comprehensive mind ; and when hesubmitted 
his plan of the great labyrinth, his contemporaries were as- 
tounded beyond measure ; they, however, agreed upon the ex- 
periment, and thereupon arose an enterprize, which became the 
object of wonder and admiration for succeeding ages, and to 
this day is spoken of as being one of the most stupendous spe- 
cimens of ancient art. The labyrinth was built at the extre- 
mity of lake Mceris near Arsinoe, the celebrated city of the 
crocodiles ; it consisted of three thousand chambers, formed, ac- 
cording to one of the poets, 


‘Ina round of error which denied access.” 


The subterraneous halls were intended, and used for centu- 
ries, as the tombs of the royal families ; one of these was most 
splendidly finished, and furnished for the accommodation of 
the sacred crocodile, whose favorable regard was supposed to 
be essential to the prosperity and happiness of every Egyptian. 
From the lofty ceiling was suspended a golden chandelier, sup- 
porting an hundred lamps of polished iron, branching to the most 
distant corners of the apartment, every portion of which was 
constantly illuminated with the brightness of the mid-day sun. 
The iron lamps perpetuated the “ eternal flame of the sacred 
chamber,” which was no less valued than the Vestal fire of the 
Romans. ‘The entrance to this chamber was so involved in 
the windings of the labyrinth, that the keepers, like those of 
Crete, had to distribute particles, which could not be discovered 
by strangers, along the passages leading to it, that they might 
not lose themselves amid the interminable intricacies of their be- 
wildering home. 'T'welve magnificent palaces surrounded this 
noble structure, which were the residences of the twelve kings ; 
and thence, as from a common centre, under each other’s ad- 
visement, their commands were sent forth, and laws, the most 
despotic, distributed throughout the country. ‘The labyrinth 
communicated with the Nile, by the way of the lake Merris 
and the great canal—an arrangement which proved to be of 
eminent service to its projector, though proposed by him for 
the public good alone, and not for the accomplishment of any 


private interest. 
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Psammetichus had taken measures to have the oracle of the 
Egyptians consulted in regard to the prosperity of the nation ; 
and scarcely had he concluded his address to the council, when 
the messenger arrived, and announced the prediction, that 
whichsoever of the kings should be the first to offer his liba- 
tion to Vulcan in a brazen bowl, should obtain the sovereignty 
over the whole empire. ‘This was startling news to several of 
the jealous-hearted usurpers, who fondly imagined that their 
titles and possessions were amply secured in the articles of 
confederation they had so willingly adopted. The words of 
the oracle were not to be regarded with indifference ; and, in 
order to prevent, if possible, their fulfilment, the kings bound 
themselves, under the most solemn and fearful oaths, and 
pledged the forfeit of their lives and entire confiscation of their 
property, if they ever attempted to present their libations to 
the god in bowls of brass, or if they even allowed the use of 
vessels made of the prohibited metal in their domestic opera- 
tions. For a time the faith of this treaty, which was most re- 
ligiously observed, was undisturbed by accident ; and peace and 
prosperity seemed to smile upon all their doings. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


The royal Lovers—Popularity of the princess—Father and daughter—T he rival 
suitor—Garden scene. 


Psammeticuus loved Sazede, the beautiful daughter of 
Antyrus, one of his brother kings; and though other and per- 
haps wealthier suitors sought her hand, he alone obtained fa- 
vor in her sight, and was received at her father’s palace with 
the strongest demonstrations of kindness and affection. ‘The 
young sovereign was an especial favorite among the citizens of 
Arsinoe, with whom he sometimes mingled in friendship ; he 
behaved towards them with a familiarity that would have been 
regarded as condescending by others in his situation, and thereby 
gained their attachment. He was much esteemed by the whole 
household of Antyrus, and by none, save Sazede, was he more 
beloved than by the old king himself ; had he been his own 
son, he could not have received a greater share of his confi- 
dence, or more fully enjoyed his esteem. Notwithstanding the 
difference commonly existing between youth and age, in habit 
and pursuit, Antyrus and Psammetichus were almost insepara- 
ble in companionship, both at home and abroad; and seldom 
undertook an expedition, either of pleasure or profit, without 
each other’s advice and concurrence. On one occasion, as they 
were returning from a hunting excursion, in which, as usual, 
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the young king had signalized himself alike for bravery and 
success, they were met by Sazede and her attendants, who had 
walked out to enjoy the cool evening breeze. She had expect- 
ed to meet Psammetichus among the hills, and had wearied 
herself in collecting flowers, of which she formed a wreath—in- 
tending to perform the romantic part of crowning him on his 
return. She was reclining upon a mossy elevation beside a 
small rivulet when the huuters approached, and although her 
strength was nearly exhausted by her too great exertion, she 
arose, and running eagerly forward, placed the wreath upon the 
head of her lover. Her father, who was in the advance, and 
whom she had to pass to reach Psammetichus, was not a lit- 
tle disappointed at her preference, for he supposed the wreath 
had been prepared for himself, and held out his hand to receive 
it as she passed him. “ What,” exclaimed he, in a tone of affec- 
tionate reproof, does my daughter love Psammetichus more 
than her father, that she crowns him with such lovely flowers 
when the old man stands unnoticed in her presence ?” 

Though gentle the words, and soft the tone in which they 
were spoken, they conveyed bitterness to the heart of the inno- 
cent girl. In an instant her countenance changed from its 
vermeil hue to death-like paleness ; and, bursting into tears, she 
threw herself into the arms of her father. To the feelings of 
the old king, the act was an appeal that he could not resist ; 
it spoke in all the eloquence of love ; and while it betrayed the 
secret of her devotion to Psammetichus, it also told how much 
she was devoted to her father. A tear fell from the cheek of 
Antyrus upon the hands of the lovers as he placed them in each 
other, and clasped them firmly in his own. For a moment he 
was silent; then turning his face towards the setting sun, he 
said,—“ About this hour, on such a day, when my Sazede was 
yet a child, her mother called me to her couch of sickness, and, 
after beseeching me tenderly to watch over and protect the little 
bud she gave me, until it should expand into the flower, she 
cast a last look upon the sinking sun, and died. I have watch- 
ed and protected the bud ; it has become a flower, and blooms 
in beauty at my side. Psammetichus, thou art a bold hunter, 
and doubtless a soldier of true courage ; thou art the only one 
worthy of my Sazede ; she is thine, protect her as I have done; 
be assured her father loves thee well, and when his old head 
shall slumber peacefully in the deep recess of the labyrinth, his 
kingdom, which shall then be thine, will render the gift doubly 
dear to thee, and thou wilt ever respect the memory of the en- 
tombed king.” 

This little adventure seemed to endear the parties more than 
ever to each other. Sazede forgot her sad feelings, and Psam- 
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ery and metichus expressed his warm acknowledgments for this new 
vho had evidence of the esteem of his friends. 'The formal presentation 
ex pect- of his daughter to her betrothed, though occasioned by acci- 
wearied dental circumstances, was made in the presence of her maids, 
ath—in- and was of course considered as binding as though it had been 
1on_ his in the midst of invited friends at a public festival. 
eside a The lovely daughter of Antyrus had scarcely grown to woman- 
ugh her hood, when she found that the fame of her unrivalled beauty 
ion, she had been circulated throughout all Egypt, and princes from 
ipon the Nubia and Abyssinia came to gaze upon her charms and claim 
ce, and the honor of her acquaintance. Her visiters were lavish of 
ot a lit- their presents, and many of them paid dearly for smiles from 
wreath her sweet lips, and yet obtained them not. 

recelve Among the numbers that solicited Sazede in marriage, there 
of affec- was no equal, in point of wealth and hereditary family influ- 
is more ence, to Durendos, a Nubian prince of immense riches and 
flowers great distinction. ‘This prince, imagining his vast possessions 

and the powerful interest of his family, which his dead ances- 

ch they tors had done more than those who succeeded them to acquire, 
je inno- to be greatly superior to any and every thing that could be 
rom its brought in opposition, performed a journey from his own 
ars, she country to Arsinoe, for the purpose of entering his claims to 
lings of the hand and heart of the celebrated princess ; and before he 
resist ; was introduced into her presence, he publicly announced his 
yed the determination to push his suit through every opposition, until 
7 much he should win the prize for which so many had sought, and 
1eek of were still seeking the honor of contending. Long before he 
in each had seen Psammetichuas, he affected to treat him with the ut- 
nent he most indifference, declaring that he would not even acknow- 
sun, he ledge as a rival a man of such obscure nobility and feeble pre- 
de was tensions. Many who heard his boastings smiled at their ab- 
Ss, and, surdity, and regarded them as evidences of shallowness and 
1e little mental imbecility. 

er, she The rank and lofty carriage of Durendos gained him a wel- 
watch- come reception at the court of Antyrus ; where, upon his earliest 
blooms admission, he was favored with a sight of the lovely subject of 
1unter, his anxious solicitude, and was the witness of an exhibition of 
ily one her lofty and authoritative manner and proud spirit. As he 
done ; was passing, with his princely retinue, along the terrace that 
1 head led through the garden to the entrance of the palace, his atten- 
ith, his tion was directed by a confused noise, and the sound of con- 
Joubly tending voices, to an arbor, embedded in the flowering shrub- 
he en- bery of a wild and beautiful recess ; he there beheld a maid in 

the act of enclosing a bracelet of gold, richly ornamented with 

e than jewels, upon the arm of a splendidly-attired female. The unfor- _ 
Psam- tunate creature, somewhat awkward in her movements, failed 
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in her effort to connect the fastenings properly, and the dazzling 
armlet fell upon the marble pavement, and was shivered into a 
thousand atoms, which were scattered in all directions upon the 
polished marble, and glittered like diamonds in the sunlight. 
Falling upon her knees, with her eyes filled with tears, the 
maid supplicated the mercy of her mistress, who, more indig- 
nant at her humiliation than offended at the accident, spurned 
her hastily from her person, and rushed from the arbor. 'The 
poor girl raised her head, and gazed wistfully upon the spark- 
ling fragments around her ; while the tears that streamed from 
her eyes manifested her heartfelt regret at the misfortune, and 
her sorrowful countenance indicated the deep love she bore 
towards the princess. 

Never had Durendos looked upon a form of such exquisite 
symmetry, or a face so exceedingly beautiful. His eyes fol- 
lowed the princess as she hurried by the pluce where he 
stood ; excited by the loss she had so provokingly sustained, 
her cheeks had become flushed, and she moved along with the 
air and manner of majesty ; her compressed lip indicated her 
disappointment, and the quick flashes of her dark eye expressed 
the feeling which agitated the soul within. Durendos for the 
moment was completely lost in admiration, and his enraptured 
attendants gazed upon each other in mute astonishment. Sa- 
zede, as she passed the terrace, accidentally cast her eyes upwards, 
and discovering that she was observed, turned hastily aside 
and entered the palace by a private door. The heart of the 
proud Nubian, which tingled with emotions of delight and 
pleasure at what he had heard of the young Egyptian, became 
inflamed with love when he witnessed her commanding move- 
ments. He acknowledged the descriptions he had heard, in his 
own country, of her charms were very far below the truth, and 
he spoke with pride of his having journied from his home to 
Egypt for a sight of her matchless person. The occurrence of 
the arbor added strength to his firm resolve, and caused him to 
be still more intemperate in his design of attempting at all 
hazards the conquest of her affections. He swore by his gods 
that she should share his honorable titles and his wealth, or he 
would exhaust them all, and offer his life as a sacrifice in the 


effort to bring it to pass. 
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CHAPTER THIRD. 


Reception of the Nubians—Plot developed—Treachery of Antyrus—Wounded 
love. 


Tue Nubians were received by Antyrus in a style suited to 
their distinguished stations. Appropriate places were assigned 
each, according to his rank, and preparations commenced for 
entertaining, in a magnificent manner, one of the most renown- 
ed and powerful of the princes of Africa. In order to honor his 
noble guest to the extent of his ability, and at the same time to 
give vent to a moderate portion of the vanity which, in spite of 
his plainness, he harbored in his heart, and indulged with de- 
lightful associations of thought at having been selected from 
among the extensive nobility of Egypt, as the object of the at- 
tention and friendship of the representative of an illustrious dy- 
nasty, in addition to the arrangements for the reception made 
at his own palace, he sent out a request that the kings should 
assemble in the department of state. ‘The request was prompt- 
ly obeyed, and Durendos and his followers were conducted, in 
all the pomp that could be devised, into the presence of congre- 
gated royalty. His new acquaintances admitted him to their 
friendship in a spirit of the purest affection, and with heartfelt 
good-will they eagerly extended all the civilities and courtesies 
due to a distinguished monarch. 

Durendos surveyed, with minute attention, the forms and 
features of the Egyptian kings. He was more particularly at- 
tracted, and, under other circumstances, would doubtless have 
been pleased with the manly exterior of Psammetichus. He ob- 
served with envious feelings the deference paid him by the 
other kings, and when the young monarch arose unsolicited, and 
proceeded to the place where he was sitting, and offered him the 
most sincere and affectionate greeting, he almost wished his ri- 
val were some less generous and less respected personage. For 
his life he could not resist the speculation, how difficult it 
would be to dislodge a man of such dignified demeanor from 
the feelings and affections of a noble and high-minded woman— 
such an one as he would have for his bride—such an one as he 
knew Sazede must be. He used his best endeavors to return 
the proffered compliments ; but that uneasiness always occa- 
sioned by affected pleasantry when the heart is embittered by 
jealousy, was plainly manifest ; and the unwonted coolness of his 
manner was made the subject of remark by every member of 
the council, not excepting Antyrus himself. 

The kings had not the most remote knowledge of the object 
Durendos had in view in his visit, and least of all did Psam- 
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metichus suspect he had come to supplant him in the heart of 
his beloved Sazede. It was not long before the purpose of the 
Nubian was fully developed. He was not the man to observe 
a strict secrecy upon such a point, and frequently, in his conver- 
sations upon his own private matters, he gave free expression 
to his sentiments, and made known the secret of his intentions. 
So well did he act his part, and so thoroughly did he ingratiate 
himself into the favor and friendship of Antyrus, that, in viola- 
tion of the faith he had so freely pledged to Psammetichus, he 
listened to his proposals in reference to his daughter with mani- 
fest pleasure, and gave his unreserved promise that his influ- 
ence should be exerted to bring about the change he so much 
desired. The undoubted evidence of the weakness of his na- 
ture, afforded by the ready compliance of Antyrus, inspired the 
wooing prince with confidence; and with the most insulting 
pertinacity did he pursue the plan he had marked out for his 
future action. 

Royal hearts are rarely successful in the retention of secrets, 
especially when connected with domestic life. ‘The history of 
the loves of Psammetichus and Sazede, with almost every thing 
in relation, were made the property, not only of friends and vi- 
siters, but of every one who chose to make the subject a matter 
of inquiry. ‘The perfidy of Antyrus was therefore soon made 
public, and he was reproved sharply by his associate kings, and 
frowned upon by every honorable member of their different 
courts ; and even among the populace, the thing was rehearsed 
and reprehended. Durendos found it a much easier task than 
he expected to overcome the partiality and predilections of the 
father; not so with the deeply-rooted and firm affections of the 
less faltering daughter, in whose estimation, as with all who 
truly love, the glare of wealth and dominance of power were as 
breaking bubbles to the supremacy and mighty influence of a 
sincere and fixed affection. 

Sazede, from earliest childhood, had been ardently devoted to 
the will of her father. In early manhood he had been ambi- 
tious, and having been honored by birthright with a title of no 
common distinction, before he was proclaimed king he used 
every possible means to impress upon his daughter’s heart those 
sentiments of dignity and exalted character which he conceived 
to be worthy of the proud station she was destined to occupy. 
His views were congenial with her own, and the pains he took 
to rear her tender years, won the confidence and esteem of her 
young and trusting heart. So great was the influence of the 
love she entertained for her father, that she would have been 
willing at any time previous to her knowledge of Durendos, to 
have forfeited her happiness, and her life rather than disobey 
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his command ; but inconsistency had shaken her faith even in 
her father’s s integrity, and that which was doubt at first, became 
decided disapprobation. It was now that her disposition had 
the opportunity of exhibiting the strange peculiarities which 
sometimes discover themselves in human nature; she showed 
herself the child of passion, quick and impulsive i in thought and 
conception, and yet she was calm and deliberate in action. 
Reared, as it were, in the bowers of luxury, she had never expe- 
rienced want; accustomed to no control whatever, she knew 
not how to consult consequences ; and had those with whom she 
had to do, been conversant with the mysterious operations of a 
mind as exalted and independent as hers, they would never 
have anticipated success in driving her from a position upon 
which her hopes of happiness and ‘her heart were fixed. 

From merely favoring and slightly encouraging the suit of 
the Nubian, Antyrus, by constant intercourse and conversation 
with him, soon grew infatuated with the idea of so distinguished 
an alliance, and determined to exert all his powers to produce 
its accomplishment. He knew well his daughter’s decision of 
character, and to converse with her upon the purpose of his heart, 
selected an hour which he supposed would be most propitious. 
She was seated in her favorite arbor, enjoying the cool eve- 
ning breeze that fanned her temples with its odored wings, 
when he approached, and commenced by describing the delight- 
ful country of the Nubians, and pointing out the advantages 
that would result from an intimate relationship. By slow de- 
grees he cautiously advanced upon the subject, and earnestly 
advised her to give up her preference for Psammetichus, and be- 
come powerfully distinguished by an union with Durendos. 
This was a proposition she could neither hear with composure 
nor think upon with patience. Starting indignantly from her 
seat, she fixed her eyes sternly upon her father, and exclaimed, 
“What ! does my father desire me to give up my pleasant and 
flowery home in Egypt, for the dark and burning wastes of Nu- 
bia which he would call delightful? Does he ask me to take 
my love away from the firm friend of years, and place it upon 
the stranger of a moment? Would he send me far away from 
the scenes I love and cherish, and where I have been contented 
in my childhood to reign in unhappy splendor over Nubian 
slaves, and waste my strength in ministering to the effeminate 
ambition of a wealthy and titled fool? Nay, my father, these 
things may not, cannot be; my life thou mayest command, but 
thou canst not control the unchanging love which T cannot my- 
self control.” 

Surprised and confounded by her positive aud commanding 
manner, and awed by the stern and unyielding expression of 
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her countenance, Antyrus scarcely knew whether he should at- 
tempt to persuade or command. For a while he surveyed her 
rigid features in silence, and as they changed to a wild and be- 
seeching gaze, he fondly imagined the feelings of aflectionate 
compliance were playing about her heart, and resumed his fa- 
vorite theme with increased animation and in a more decided 
tone. Growing less cautious in his speech, he declared that 
Psammetichus had forfeited his good-will by not being more 
courteous to the illustrious stranger, and resigning, at least du- 
ring his stay, his claim to her attertion. 

Sazede could no longer disguise her feelings. Overcome by 
conflicting passions, she drew from a belt beneath her robe a 
very small dagger made of the finest polished steel ; lifting it up 
in the sight of her father, she said, in a voice tremulous from 
agitation, “This must be my last, perhaps my only, sure de- 
fence ; and believe me, my beloved father, it may yet become the 
richest present I ever received from the hand of Psammetichus. 
Ah! little did he suppose, when I desired it as a gift from him, 
that I suspected the motives of the vain Nubian, and intended, 
if necessary, that it should perform the Jast sad office of friend- 
ship to disappointed love.” 

Saying thus, the half-distracted Sazede darted from the pre- 
sence of her father, and ere he recovered from the astonishment 
into which her resolute manner had thrown him, she was en- 
tirely out of sight. After he had somewhat recovered, fearful 
that she might immediately execute her threat, he arose, and 
followed in the hope, that if he could not bring her to consent 
to his proposition, he might at least succeed in pacifying her. 
He searched every chamber she had been in the habit of fre- 
quenting in the palace, the arbors, and retired places of the gar- 
den ; but she was no where to be found. Agitated with concern 
for her safety, and scarcely knowing which way he went, he 
proceeded to the chambers occupied by Durendos and his suite ; 
and in the absence of the prince, in the fulness of his heart, he 
imprudently rehearsed the tale of his grief and its cause to one 
of his attendants. who was of the bleod royal, and intimate with 
the family and connexions of his prince. 

Sazede unconsciously hurried to the roof of the palace, where 
she seated herself upon a little eminence to indulge the sorrow 
which had invaded her hitherto peaceful and happy heart. 
She looked out from the height upon the busy thousands of the 
city, and sadly contrasted their situation with her own; and 
often, in the little time she remained there, did she wish from 
her soul that she had been born in meaner circumstances, from 
which no kind friend would ever desire to elevate her at the 
risk of losing by their success what she most valued of all she 
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held dear upon earth. Thus seated, and bathed in tears, she 
was discovered by the attendant of Durendos, to whom her fa- 
ther had related the history of her love and misfortune. He 
accosted her in a friendly and familiar tone, calling her charm- 
ing princess, and bidding her be of good cheer ; for the gods, that 
ever protected the innocent, would not permit her to suffer long. 
After stating the manner in which he had been informed of her 
secret, he asked if he could in any wise be of service to her, 
either in endeavoring, dangerous as would be the expedient, to 
convince Durendos of the dishonor of his course if persisted in, 

or bearing to Psammetichus information in regard to the man- 
ner in which she had been treated, and request his prompt and 
energetic interference. ‘The distressed princess found consola- 
tion in the words of the kind-hearted stranger, and accepted his 
offer of conveying a message to Psammetichus. “ Desire him,” 
said she, “to meet me at nightfall in my arbor at the foot of the 
garden ; he knows the spot, only urge him to be punctual to the 
time.” 

Pondering over the depth and bitterness of her sorrow, she 
walked up and down the platform, and was not aware that the 
generous Nubian had left her until she turned to demand of 
him if he knew whether she alone had been the cause of the 
visit of Durendos to Egypt. Discovering that she was alone, 
she gave vent to her feelings, and called upon her favorite dei- 
ties, Obis and Osiris, for strength and assistance in bearing the 
ills the fates had inflicted upon her, pledging him that she would 
cease not during life to give him her faithful worship and rich 
offerings on every suitable occasion, if he would guide her safely 
through the conflict which every succeeding occurrence con- 
tributed to convince her she would be compelled to undergo. 
With deep solicitude she watched the sun as he whirled his 
brazen chariot over the spotless blue of heaven, and her heart 
bounded with new hope when she saw him sink behind the dim 
and distant hills. 
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NOTIONAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE proper study of mankind 

Is man--that’s plain as A, B,C ; 
But when you ask how man’s defined, 

Philosophers do not agree. 
Yet each will prove as clear as daylight 
Each lantern fut his own a stray light ; 
And each will prove the world goes wrong, 

And has gone ever since creation, 
Because it will rush on headlong 

Against his creed and approbation. 


Lucky for sages when in trouble 
Their hobby ‘Truth will carry double. 
This shows philosophy’s a notion ; 
And facts, though sages can’t resist ’em, 
They can bejuggle, and thus twist ’em 
From seeming chaos and commotion 
Into a wonder-working system. 
And systems are immortal things, 
At least one system lasts so long | 


The world outgrows its leading strings, 
Not that the system can be wrong. 
Whatever by the powers that be 
Is sanctioned and upheld by fashion, 
Is right, all else is heresy, 
Fit subject to apply the lash on. 
Facts never change ; 
That shows their range 
Is limited, while theory 
Grows with the growth of every nation ; 
Like a wild comet or 
Cit-like thermometer 
Ever ranging, 
Ever changing, 
From the old world’s high chivalry 
To the new world’s low speculation. 


Call it philosophy or folly, 
Linked with sublime or groveling facts, 
Whether devotion pure and holy 
It weds man to all glorious acts, 
Or sunk to all that’s base and evil \ 
It brands him an incarnate devil, 
Still what he thinks shall be the test 
Of godlike man—and thought is free, 
And circles with its majesty 
Earth’s humblest and her haughtiest. 
What the soul’s made of, what its end, 
Or its beginning, is a matter 
Of speculation ; all that’s penned 
Or spouted, only serves to batter 
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The outworks of this citadel ; 
Yet thought must battle still with thought 
To prove its proud prerogative ; 
New facts but new arenas give, 
And fiercest battle shall be fought 
For mystery or miracle. 


Nature has robed her myriad views 
In borrowed light of myriad hues, 
And blessed is the power displayed 
In picturing the tempered shade. 
And facts, obeying her command, 
Uncolored by the ruling notion, 
No more affect the mental sight r 
Than objects viewed at dim twilight : & 
They form the mechanism grand a 
Of this most stubborn earth, yet ocean if 
Was not more mobile to the view : 
Of the old notional philosopher, f 
Who only wished a place to stand on, 4 
And then he’d have no more to do J 
Than set his lever, clap his hand on, 3 
And give the globe a mighty toss over. 3 
Thus speculation over fact , 
Triumphed, and cries, Who dares to doubt it ? 
Though had the thing been done, the act a 
Had slept, and who would care about it ? 4 
Deprived of food for speculation, ; 
Alas for man—his occupation | 
Is gone; man is not man without it. i 
4 


Then what are facts ? a soulless band, 
Till breathed on by immortal Notion ; 
They only give the “ where to stand,” . 
Tis fancy sets the world in motion. 4 
So man, par excellence, we'll call 
A speculating animal. { 
L. R. 


Cincinnati. 


SONNET. 


CavM twilight, in thy mild and silent time, 
When Summer flowers their perfume shed around, 
And nought, save the deep solitary sound 

Of some far bell, is heard with solemn chime, 

Tolling for vespers, or the evening bird 
Pouring sweet music o’er the woodland glade, 
As if to viewless sprites and fairies played, 

Who join in dances when the strain is heard : 

Then thoughts of thou beloved and dearest come 
Like sweetest hues upon the shadowed wave ; 

And joys that blossomed in the bowers of home, 
The dews of memory with freshness lave. 

Oh! that my last day-beam of life would shine, 

Serenely beautiful, calm hour, as thine! 
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ON THE EDUCATION OF THE EYE, 


AND THE INTRODUCTION OF LINEAR DRAWING INTO 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE AMERICAN LYCEUM, BY WM. C. WOODBRIDGE. 


Part Il. METHODS OF EDUCATION FOR THE EYE. 


In a former part of this essay I endeavored to show the 
importance of attending to the education of the eye as the prin- 
cipal medium of communication between the mind and the ex- 
ternal world. If it be important to see, it is not less important 
to see correctly—to have our organs so trained, as to be taithful 
witnesses, reporting to the mind “the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” It is obvious, however, from the 
vain attempts of the infant to grasp at objects beyond its reach, 
that the eye cannot give us a correct account of the relative si- 
tuation of objects without education. It is scarcely less obvious 
from the imperfect and often contradictory description of ob- 
jects and events which we meet with in the works of historians 
and travellers—from the discordant testimony concerning the 
same things, or the same occurrences, which so often perplex 
our courts of justice, and not unfrequently disturb the quiet or 
provoke the smiles of the social circle that the faculty of observ- 
ing and describing correctly exists in very various degrees ; and 
only in a few persons, who are always remarked on account of 
their peculiar exactness, is it found approaching to absolute ac- 
curacy. In observing the variety of capacity in this respect, 
it will be fully evident that organs which are spoken of as in- 
capable of deceiving, do in fact often deceive ; that without cul- 
tivation they give no correct information, and their value de- 
pends very much on the care bestowed on their education. 

The illustrations already given have, I trust, also proved sa- 
tisfactorily that the education of the eye is important to every 
individual for the common purposes of life, as well as for the 
enlargement of the mind and the cultivation of the taste; but 
especially so to those who are considered as having no title to 
such attention, those whose life is devoted to manual labor. [| 
have next to give a brief sketch of the methods of educating the 


eye. 
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The first object to be aimed at, both in point of time and im- 
portance, is to cultivate the habit of fixing the eye attentively, 
or observing closely the objects before it. ‘This training must 
commence with the earliest infancy, and continue through the 
whole period of education. No small part of it, however, espe- 
cially in the first periods, is purely negative. ‘The infant soon 
begins instinctively to fix his eyes on the most prominent or 
brilliant objects around him, and nearly all that is necessary, 
when bodily suffering or fatigue does not unfit him for it, is to 
allow him to follow this impulse, so far as the safety of the or- 
gans permit, without disturbing him or attempting to distract 
his attention. Nothing is more unfavorable to the formation of 
this habit than the attempts of many nurses and mothers to 
amuse a child by turning its eyes incessantly from one object to 
another, under the false impression that a child cannot be happy 
without incessant variety. ‘This is an officious interference 
with tie dictates of nature, resembling that which sometimes 
attempts to replace its natural food by giving it sweets and de- 
licacies which gratify the palate, but in the result only produce 
increased uneasiness, if not disease. Above all, the practice of 
dancing and tossing the infant incessantly in the air, is exceed- 
ingly unfavorable to the habit of observation, and to the eye, in 
addition to the hazard of injuring the brain itself. Its ultimate 
eflect must be to give the child the habit of glancing from one 
thing to another without observing any thing closely. Let me 
not be understood, however, as encouraging the habit of allow- 
ing a child to gaze for so long a time at any object as to endan- 
ger injury to the organ, and especially to fix the eyes on the 
fire, the candle, or other brilliant objects. Unfortunately nurses 
are too prone to indulge an infant in the last habit as the easiest 
mode of keeping it quiet, but it is sometimes at the expense of 
enfeebling the sight for life. The preservation of the organ is, 
however, of far more importance than any temporary enlarge- 
ment of ideas, much more than this momentary but dangerous 
pleasure. 

At a later period the same false principle of presenting in- 
cessant variety to children, leads parents and friends to furnish 
new playthings, and pictures and books in great number and 
rapid succession. The inevitable consequence is, that neither 
the eye nor the mind are fixed long enough on any thing to 
acquire distinct and permanent ideas, or to form good habits. 
The true course at all periods is, to occupy but not to satiate 
the eye, to excite but not to weary and paralyze the curiosity ; 
to present new objects as soon as those already seen have be- 
come familiar, but not sooner. It is easy to awaken curiosity 
and excite to new observation in regard to objects already fa- 
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miliar by judicious questions, which will turn the attention to 
new points or unobserved characteristics. This will give the 
charm of novelty to old acquaintances, while it teaches the child 
to remark every circumstance in what he sees. ‘T'o avoid the 
weariness which an immature mind will sometimes feel in this 
attempt to exhaust a subject, it is useful to establish a kind of 
rotation in the use of his playthings and books. When there is 
any appearance of weariness with one portion, let them be put 
aside until they are in some measure forgotten, and they will 
excite new interest and additional inquiry when they are again 
brought forward. 'The child is, in fact, like a traveller in a new 
country. If he is hurried from one object to another, he will 
have but imperfect transient impressions of every thing ; while, 
on the other hand, if he is confined to a circle too small, there 
is no opportunity for giving expansion to his mind. ‘The in- 
termediate course, which attempts to embrace as much as the 
eye can see well, and the mind embrace with ease, but no more, 
is the true mode of making the employment of the eyes both 
useful and agreeable. 'The end to be obtained is, on the one 
hand, to exercise the eye; and on the other, to fill the mind at 
the same time with ideas which will serve as points of compa- 
rison. 

While the child ought to be presented in well-regulated order 
with all the variety of simple forms of various magnitudes and 
colors, it is also desirable that at a proper period he should be 
accustomed to observe objects in motion after having surveyed 
them at rest at his leisure. It serves to present them under dil- 
ferent points of view, and their rapid succession obliges him to 
fix his attention more closely. In this way he will acquire the 
habit of quick and accurate perception so desirabie to a traveller, 
and so often useful in observing the phenomena of nature, and 
in distinguishing at a glance the form, and color, and size of per- 
sons and objects that pass by us rapidly. Such a habit would 
correct many a groundless tale, and prevent much false testi- 
mony with the serious mistakes and unnecessary alarms they 
often produce. 

It is also very desirable to exercise the eye in observing ob- 
jects in a certain degree of obscurity, gradually increasing until 
there is nothing visible, and at the same time avoiding too rapid 
transitions from the darkness to the light. ‘The practice will 
not only increase the power of the eye in a most important re- 
spect, but will aid very much in preventing the childish fear of 
the dark. 'This is very much increased, if not originally caused, 
by the feeling that we know not what is around us, and the 
want of being accustomed to this position—a feeling which may 
produce a dread approaching to delirium, if a child is forced by 
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finy circumstances into this situation without preparation. ‘The 
imperfect manner, in which we see objects in obscurity, leaves 
room for too much play of imagination, if we have not learned 
to correct these impressions. 

It may be added, that to complete the emancipation of the 
child on this point, it will be highly useful first to make him go 
blindfold about a chamber, and about the house by day, and to 
get any object which might be named; and then continue the 
same habit by requiring some duty of this kind every night for 
some length of time, until he is familiar with “the dark,” and 
the fear entirely subdued. It is needless to say that prudence 
should be used in regard to the age and the manner of establish- 
ing a habit so important. I have known, however, a child na- 
turally timid, and trembling in his first essays, who was not 
only cured of his fears in this way, but was taught to traverse 
any house with which he was acquainted, by night, and pro- 
cure any thing he wanted without a light. In addition to the 
immediate utility of such a habit, it is a valuable preparatory 
education in case of temporary or even permanent blindness ; 
and another mode of rendering a child less dependent, and giv- 
ing him the habit of relying on himself. 

When the habit of observation is in a good degree attained, 
and the eye becomes able to discriminate, its progress will be 
aided by comparison. As one of the most familiar and easy 
examples, let the mother or nurse put her own hand by the side 
of the little hand of the infant, and point out the resemblance 
in the number, form, and structure of the fingers, and the differ- 
ence in size; practise various motions, and lead it to imitate 
them, and make similar comparisons between objects of differ- 
ent form and size. As the child advances in age, extend this 
comparison to larger and to distant objects—to the flowers, the 
trees, the buildings, and then to the fields, hills, rivers and 
mountains which may be in view, and thus open the way for 
the study of geography. 

It will aid much in this acquisition to give th-2 child eards, pieces 
of boards, and blocks of the various forms, and to teach him to 
name them, and to combine them so as to produce new forms; and 
they will at the same time serve as models for copying on a slate. 

The fundamental or geometrical forms should also be made 
familiar at an early period; they should be compared, named, 
and employed as a permanent means of comparison and des- 
cription for the forms of all objects which are observed. It has 
been found that children may be made familiar with these forms 
at an earlier age than with numbers—and the reason is obvious, 
for these are purely objects of sense, while a number involves 
the process of abstraction. 
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The color of objects should also be observed and compared, 
and named particularly ; and the child gradually taught to dis- 
tinguish the more delicate shades. It is astonishing to see how 
the training of the infant school will give a child of five years 
old a more accurate eye for color than most adults possess. The 
brilliancy, transparency and smoothness, and other visible 
qualities of objects should also be observed and compared, and 
named, in their proper time and order ; assuming, as far as pos- 
sible, some natural objects, as the sky, trees, &c., as stand- 
ards of comparison. It is obvious that we shall here also have 
a valuable introduction to the study of natural history, as well 
as a means of educating the eye. 

It will be a valuable as well as an interesting part of this se- 
ries of lessons, to direct the pupil in observing and describing, 
and classing the fixed stars according to their brilliancy or ap- 
parent magnitude. A moderate degree of attention on the part 
of a parent continued through the earlier years, would make a 
child familiar with the principal constellations, and the various 
magnitudes of the stars which compose them, as well as fur- 
nish useful lessons for the eye. 

To the comparison of objects with each other, naturally suc- 
ceeds the comparison of all with a standard measure of magni- 
tude ; the only means of ascertaining precisely the relation of ob- 
jects in this respect. This comparison should begin by placing 
in the hands of the child a foot measure, and inducing him to 
measure the smaller objects with which he is conversant ; then 
a table, a chair, a box, a window, a door, &c.; thus gradually 
advancing to the objects of the largest size which he can mea- 
sure. Assoon as the child has become in some degree familiar 
with the standard, let every measurement be preceded by an 
estimate from the eye-measure, and then immediately verified 
by an application of the foot rule, proceeding in the same gra- 
dual manner as in the original comparison. When the child is 
advanced in age and strength, and has attained a degree of ac- 
curacy in reference to smaller objects, furnish him with a pole 
ten feet in length, or with a surveyor’s tape measure, and em- 
ploy him in measuring piles of wood, stacks of hay, fields, build- 
ings, and distances from one object to another. 

From this the step will be easy to the measurement of ac- 
cessible heights, and the valuable exercise of climbing will be 
introduced, in order to drop the tape measure from the tree or 
other object. A small weight should be suspended to the ring 
of the measure, and when it is dropped upon the ground, the 
child will find the number of feet elevation marked in the part 
nearest his hand. 

In regard to inaccessible heights,-—as of towers, steeples, or 
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on precipitous mountains—there will be but little difficulty in mea- 
“sean suring by the comparison of shadows without resorting to any 
ioane abstruse formulas of proportions. Let the child measure the 
The shadow of his ten feet pole or a staff of a given length, and at 
sible the same time the shadow of the object; let him observe how 
gor he must add or subtract, multiply or divide in comparing the 


——_ length of the pole and its shadow, and then perform the same 
Loe process with the shadow of the object. Thus, if the staff be 
“- — four feet in length and the shadow two, the height of any other 

~ object may be found by doubling the length of the shadow at 


well the same moment. If the shadow is longer than the staff, sub- 
in. traction or division will be necessary. By choosing a moment 
bing when the shadow is in some simple proportion to the object, as a 
ab towards noon when it will be half its length, or towards evening 
at _ when it will be double its length, the problem will be easily : 
solved by the child himself. If this point cannot be secured, 
oi let the calculation be made and explained by the teacher himself. 
al Pant II.—LINEAR DRAWINGS. 
— | Imrration is the last, and in some points of view the most 
_— important means of educating the eye ; for it is a fundamental ; 
rt ob- | principle in every branch of education, that no ideas are pro- I 
cing perly our own until we can reproduce them ; that no faculty : 
m to of body or mind is thoroughly trained until it can imitate what 
then it observes and practise what it has learned. In short, to com- } 
ually plete the education of the eye, it is necessary to learn to imi- 
— tate the forms and mark out the magnitudes or proportions of ' 
ailiar the objects we see. This is almost the exclusive occupation of 
1 Prag every one who practises a mechanical art, for it is not to con- 
rified vert wood, metal, cloth, or some other substance, into a given 
A el | form of suitable size ; but it is the mode of preparing for such 
ildis | a task which is now to be considered. ' 
fac. | The art of writing is one mode in which all who receive a 
pole good ordinary education are taught to imitate forms, and thus 
a advanced in the education of the eye. But it is unnecessary 
uild- to say how imperfectly this is conducted, or how different the 
effect would be if the pupil were always obliged, as he is by a 
fac- | thorough teacher, to compare his marks and letters with his 
Il be model, to analyze every part, to point out the resemblance and 
vorpal the difference, and to correct his errors. 
—s But the forms which are imitated in writing are too few and 
1, the too limited in their character to accomplish the object. Indeed, 
part _ it would be far more rational and useful to commence with 
_ forms more simple and easy before requiring the child to imi- 
wm, OF tate the difficult and complicated shapes of letters. The only 
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effectual means of completing the education of the eye is a 
branch of education sadly neglected in the United States. I 
mean the art of drawing, and especially linear drawing. 

By linear drawing is meant the mere tracing of the outlines 
of objects without shading or coloring. It is, of course, the 
basis and introduction to the whole art, and for all the purposes 
of ordinary and early education is deemed suflicient by those 
who have experience on this subject. It is universally main- 
tained by the most able friends of popular education in Europe, 
as it was in a former part of this essay, not only that without 
it the eye cannot be cultivated as it should be, but that it is of 
the first importance to the skill and success of the manual la- 
borer in the common arts of life. It is accordingly prescribed 
wnd provided for as a part of common education in those coun- 
tries which have devoted most attention to their schools. ‘The 
apprehension of giving too much education to the people does 
not generally extend to this branch, for it is believed to give 
additional interest and elevation, as well as success and profit, to 
the mechanical employments ; and thus render the artizan more 
contented with his lot instead of leading him to seek some 
other station. 

While the general introduction of linear drawing into the 
schools of many countries of Europe gives striking evidence 
of its value in the eyes of the most experienced educators, it has 
also furnished experimental evidence of its practicability as 
well as its usefulness. It is found, as indeed might be expect- 
ed, that it is a pursuit in which children are deeply interested, 
and in which they make rapid progress. A few months give 
to many a surprising facility, even in delineating objects of a 
complex form, when the attempt is made to push them on. 
But in this art, as in vocal music, it is often necessary to 
check their attempts at the imperfect execution of more ad- 
vanced lessons in order to induce them to dwell more patiently 
on the preparatory exercises, which are fitted to give them 
greater aceuracy of eye and more full command of the hand. 

The value of the acquisition to all classes is also tested by 
the result. The artizans thus instructed attain greater skill 
and facility in cutting out and shaping and combining the ma- 
terials they are called to work upon; and they produce articles 
more perfect in their proportions, and better fitted for use, as 
well as more pleasing to the eye, from the building of the ar- 
chitect to the shoe of the cobbler. So fully is this believed, that 
many young workmen, who have had no opportunity of learn- 
ing to draw in childhood, give up all other profit and enjoy- 
ment in their leisure hours to acquire this art. It is found that 
even in schools for poor girls, the superior skill and neatness 
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and economy with which those who are taught linear drawing 
are enabled to model, and cut out and make up garments and 
household articles for themselves and their employers, more 
than compensates for the time devoted to it. ‘To the gardener, 
and especially to one who takes care of a pleasure garden, it is 
obvious that the art of drawing and the eye-measure which it 
cultivates also, are almost essential. But even the farmer or 
agricultural laborer gains not a little by the superior skill he 
acquires in distributing the seed and the manure in that regu- 
lar manner and just proportion, which facilitates all subsequent 
labors and secures the most profitable employment of every 
inch of ground with the least possible expense of materials in 
cultivating it. The prodigal and careless agriculturists of the 
United States would, perhaps, once have smiled at such an 
idea as unworthy of attention in so fertile and extensive a 
country. It is to be hoped that recent misfortunes wifl lead 
them to attend to those details on which their success essen- 
tially depends ; and could they contrast the rich fields and the 
satisfactory results of this culture with those of their own, they 
would soon be convinced that this subject is not unimportant 
even to them and their children. 
As to the mode of teaching linear drawing, it would require 
a treatise expressly on the subject to describe it properly ; and an 
essay like the present must be limited to mere hints. Like 
every other means of educating the eye, it should commence as 
early as possible. As soon as a child can hold a pencil, let him 
be furnished with a slate or paper, and allowed to cover it with 
such marks as he pleases, as a preparatory exercise in the use 
of his hand. As soon as practicable, show him how to arrange 
points or dots in different positions, in lines, triangles, squares, 
&c. Pursue the same course in regard to lines, and show him 
how to form the elementary figures: “of seometry. Let the lines 
be next measured and the figures made of a size prescribed ; 
and when the measure is familiar, let them be drawn by the 
eye and then verified or corrected immediately by the mea- 
sure. Let the simple figures then be combined—triangles 
with triangles, with squares, with circles, &c. ; and the child 
be called upon to exercise his fancy i in drawing figures in this 
manner, which shall please the eye.* Let him then learn to 
analyze ‘figures and reduce all to the most simple forms; as he 
advances, ‘let his observation and imitation be directed to the 
objects around him which have the most regular figure, as the 
table, window, &c.; and then proceed to those of complicated 


* It will aid his progress to give him pieces of pasteboard, or wood of various 
forms, like those of the Chinese puzzle, which m: ay be combined into figures de- 
vised ior the purpose, aud amuse the hours even of sickness as well as fati; gue. 
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form in the same manner. Let him learn to draw the Roman 
letters, especially the capitals and the German character, 1f he 
is so disposed ; and then be taught to apply the skill he has ac- 
quired to the curves of common current hand-writing. 

The pencil and cloth should also be employed in impressing 
the outlines of maps upon the mind ; and the pupil should be 
required to delineate the form of every continent, and island, 
and sea, and gulf, and country, as he learns it from the map, 
and to repeat it from memory as an evidence of the correctness 
of his observation and attention, and to delineate the course of 
rivers, mountains, and coasts. Another series of lessons will 
thus be furnished to the eye and the hand, as well as a means 
of fixing indelibly on the mind the elementary facts of Geogra- 
phy. It is found by experience, that by such a course it is not 
difficult to lead the pupil to such a point that he will be able 
to trace the outlines of most objects around him, and acquire 
that measure of the eye, and that command of the hands so va- 
luable to the mechanic, as well as to the man of taste and cul- 
tivation, without retarding in any degree his progress in other 
branches of instruction. Indeed, a moment’s reflection will 
show that every hour of practice will materially promote his 
progress in one of the most useful acquisitions of the common 
school, the art of writing; while it provides the most efficient 
means for impressing the elements of geographical knowledge 
on the mind. It will serve, at the same time, to occupy agree- 
ably and advantageously the many of those hours in which the 
young mind relaxes into listless weariness or mischievous unea- 
siness, or more pernicious dreams of imagination and passion. 

In order to cultivate the eye and the taste in the best man- 
ner, it is also highly desirable that the pictures, maps, and en- 
gravings with which the child is familiar, and, as Fellenberg 
observes, all the objects around him as far as possible, should be 
well executed, and with just and beautiful proportions. 'The 
difference in the cultivation of the eye and the taste between a 
child who has been accustomed only to those distorted draw- 
ings, those caricatures of humanity which were found in the 
po books, and were deemed “ good enough for children,” 
and that of one who has been familiar with accurate and beau- 
tiful engravings, needs no illustration. It is a subject of con- 
gratulation, that so great a change has been wrought in our 
school-books in this respect, and that the public taste is now so 
elevated as to reject those which fall below the standard which 
has been established. 

For those who have time or disposition to advance in 
the knowledge of this art, the progress from linear draw- 
ing to shading and perspective is natural and easy ; and if they 
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have in an ordinary degree the capacity and leisure, the foun- 
dation thus laid will enable them to go on without any in- 
struction. 

In reflecting on this subject, the parent can scarcely fail to 
perceive, that in addition to other advantages, this pursuit fur- 
nishes one of the most safe and agreeable in-door amusements 
for his children. 'The instructor who looks beyond the mere 
routine of task work, will be sensible of the relief which such 
an occupation would give both to him and his pupils when 
they are weary of study and he is weary of reproving an inat- 
tention which he is willing to admit is almost involuntary. 
Both parents and teachers may easily satisfy themselves that a 
littie attention with a very limited set of models, will enable 
them to direct those under their care in a branch of education 
which is valuable to every class of society, which is fitted to 
improve the mind as well as the eye and the hand, and which 
furnishes a resource and an ornament as well as a means of im- 
provement in future life, and one more security for the employ- 
ment of the hours of leisure, or of weariness produced by more 
serious occupations. 

The subject would be but very imperfectly treated if I should 
close this essay without reminding both parents and teachers 
that this part of education, like every other, should be pursued 
not as a mere mechanical exercise of the senses and the mus- 
cles, but with constant reference to the spirit whose servants 
they are designed to be; that these lessons should be made to 
contribute as far as possible to the enlargement of the mental 
vision or the improvement of the heart and _self-correction. 
The simple effort of attention, the habit of close observation, re- 
quired in drawing, may be so directed as to cultivate the habit 
of patience and quietness and perseverance; in other words, 
the habit of holding the feelings steadily and perseveringly 
under the direction of the reason and the will, in spite of failures, 
and disappointments, and delays—a habit of no common value. 
Perhaps no occupation can be made to contribute more to the 
formation of this habit. It furnishes new lessons of this kind at 
every stage of progress by the increasing demand for care and 
patience in reviewing and correcting, and retouching the lines 
of perspective and the shades and colors of objects. ‘There is 
little doubt, that if properly conducted, this branch of instruction 
may be made to aid materially in calming turbulent spirits, and 
fitting them to co-operate with their guardians in the restraint 
of their feeling, as well as preparing them better for self-govern- 
ment in after-life. 

It has been observed in another place, that the cultivation of 
taste, which ought ever to accompany the education of the eye, 
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prepares the mind to enjoy the beauty of virtue, and to tur 
with disgust from the natural deformity of vice; and while it 
is far from being a substitute for moral and religious principle, 
it will often prove a valuable auxiliary in moments when izn- 
pulse is best counteracted by impulse. 

The comparison of the form and structure and arrangement 
of the works of man, will furnish many a lesson of neatness 
and order. But it is especially in contemplating the works of 
God, with the well-taught eye and the cultivated taste, and 
comparing the variety of form and size, and color and beauty 
and grandeur, that the most valuable lessons may be given in 
connection with this part of education ; lessons which will pre- 
sent themselves anew at every step of life. Who that has been 
favored with such lessons, has not felt the delight and improve- 
ment to be derived from the acquisition of that new sense 


which finds 


«__. Tongues in the trees, 
Books in the running brooks—sermons in stones, 
And good in every thing.” 


By connecting incessantly the contemplation of natural beauty 
with reference to its great author, the glance of the eye could 
be made to contribute to the elevation of the soul. By con- 
trasting the perfect and enduring works of God with the imper- 
fect and decaying productions of man, humility and devotion 
will be cultivated at the same time ; and the student will be in 
some measure secured against that false glare of worldly splen- 
dor which so often dazzles the unpractised eye, and leads astray 
the uncultivated mind. 'Thus, by a proper direction of the taste, 
that sense, which is so often the means of corruption aud ruin, 
may be made an important instrument in purifying the heart 
and elevating the soul above earthly allurements ; in preparing 
the mind to receive the religion of the Bible, without which the 
sentimental religion, so vaunted bymany,is but an empty dream. 

On grounds like these, the point is now conceded by the most 
intelligent friends of education in this country, that vocal music 
ought | to be introduced into our common schools as soon as 
possible. Let me beg them to consider the subject of linear 
drawing in the same ‘points of view. It contributes in a differ- 
ent mode to the cultivation of the senses and the improvement 
of the taste. It furnishes another innocent amusement, and 
another means of counteracting the seduction of those which 
are pernicious. It is more easily acquired by most children 
than music, and is of greater practical value in the business of 
life. At the same time it is far more easily introduced into our 
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schools. With the aid ofa judicious manual every teacher may 
direct his pupils in drawing lines and figures, and imitating 
simple forms, even more easily than in learning to write ; and 
it therefore requires only common qualifications and a little pre- 
paration on the part of the instructor. 

Let me, therefore, beg the friends of improvement in education 
to embrace linear drawing as well as vocal music in the plans 
for the common school. Let me solicit them to unite with the 
writer in a resolution long since formed, that “ we will not rest 
until every common school in our country shall cultivate the 
senses ofits pupils, and purify and hallow every idea they com- 


municate by regular instruction in the Word of God.” 


SONNETS BY A VOYAGER. 


A ratnt blue streak still on th’ horizon lies ; 

It fades, it disappears—ah ! me—tis lost ! 
Home’s last link severed !—now the straining eyes 
Meet only waves on which the ship is tossed. 

The waste of waters! ’tis a fearful sight, 
And well may make the novice spirit quail— 
But see, the fresh’ning wind expands the sail-- 
“ Hurrah, my jolly tars! now brace it tight.” 
Bends slowly to the breeze the graceful mast ; 
The vessel foams her rapid course along, 
And every breast with rapture seems to swell. 
How blithe the music of that sailor song ! 
But what dark cloud has o’er me sudden passed ? 
I must below--J don’t feel very well, 


II. 


The waves are running mountain high—they rush 
Like savage, hungry beasts upon their prey ; 
They burst upon the deck, and sweep away 

Whate’er this fury meets,—that horrid crush ! 

In dreadful harmony how shrieks the gale, 
Cheering the billows to their work of wrath !— 
While thunder’s voice resounds along the path 

Where blackest clouds in jagged masses sail. 

It cannot be this small and fragile bark 
Will long withstand the raging of her foes— 

And yet she braves their fellest strength combined. 

There’s that within her which in vigor grows 
The more it’s perilled—which doth ever mark 

Dominion over soulless nature--MIND. 


Are these the waves that some short hours ago 
Were dashing madly ’gainst the blacken’d sky-- 
That tranquil now as infant slumber lie, 

And smiling as sweet childhood’s sunny flow ? 
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How hush’d all nature seems in deep repose! 
The vacant sails a lazy flapping keep, 
While many a wight along the deck asleep 

Breathes lulling music from his vocal nose. 

In truth it is a weary thing, this calm! 

To be thus stopp’d as if some magic wand 

Had bound us to the spot with spell of fate. 

What though the air be fill’d with heav’nly balm, 

And billows do not rage! the thought of land 

Alone can make our breasts with joy dilate. 


IV. 


** All hands to reef—there’s danger in those clouds !” 
Rings thro’ the ship the trumpet-tongued command— 
With speed of thought, behold the reckless band, 

Like clust’ring bees, are swarming ’mid the shrouds, 

The vessel ale and pitches—bends the yard 
Down to the very wave; a fearful sight 
To see them on that dizzy, plunging height, 

A swinging rope their footsteps’ only guard! 

What will not habitdo? What may not man 
Compel his yielding nature to perform ! 

What shape of peril daunts th’ accustomed eye ! 

He hares his bosom, scatheless, to the storm, 
Destruction’s self with heedless look will scan, 
And crushes c’en the knowledge he must die! 


V. 


’Tis midnight ! every sound has sunk to rest, 
Save the ship’s whisp’rings with the peaceful waves, 
As each one passes by, and gently laves 
Those sides which oft their fury has oppressed. 
The full-orbed moon looks down with face serene, 
The waters gleaming ’neath her cioudless ray ; 
While zephyrs softly with the canvass play 
That woos their kiss—it is a lovely scene! 
The helmsman and the night-watch are my sole 
Companions on the deck, which through the day 
So bustling seemed with hopes, and joys, and fears. 
Now throws my spirit off this world’s control ; 
Now soars on rapture’s seraph wings away, 
And revels in the light of other spheres ! 


Vi. 


“ Land ho! land ho!” That spirit-stirring sound ! 
No music ever woke my raptured ear 
More sweet than these rough, boist’rous tones I hear 
Quick leaping through the ship with joyous bound. 
All rush upon the deck ;—each sparkling eye 
With eager gaze is bent upon that cloud 
Whose misty folds the wished-for object shroud 
Which only those the mast-head near descry. 
“ There, there it is”-- a universal shout 
Salutes the waving line now dimly seen ; 
And past mishaps are lost in present mirth. 
We speed along; how brightly, doubly green 
Those fields appear! now leap we gaily out ;— 
Once more, once more I kiss thee, mother earth ! 


R. M. W. 
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BY AN ITINERANT SCHOOLMASTER. 


A “-rRuANT disposition ” led me to prolong my rambles. I 
had all that vagrant love of the sunshiny but unexplored nooks 
of life, which impels many an unlucky urchin to fling by hook 
and slate, and steal away on some forbidden expedition. ‘Often, 
when I have been administering justice to a trembling truant 
for having exhibited the traits of character I had noticed in 

myself, my conscience has rebuked me, and whispered fears 
of a day of retribution. 

I will not trouble the reader with a recital of the steps which 
brought me, one autumnal afternoon, into the principal street of 
a queer little village of rambling old houses, in the neighbor- 
hood of the city of “New-York. ~The setting sun gave a rosy 
tinge to a level and fertile plain, intersected with various roads, 
and bearing, here and there, a clump of foliage, while it blazed 
upon the small- paned windows of the farm-houses, causing them 
to glow like the rubies of Aladdin’s cave. Hundreds of sable 
crows were winging their way homeward through the roseate 
sky, with an occasional caw to enliven the funeral rabble ; 
sturdy yeomen were unyoking horses from the plough, and 
negroes, in tow-cloth jackets, were whistling carelessly as they 
drove home their employers’ low Dutch waggons. The little 
inconvenient residences of the farmers were flanked by vast 
barns, whose rafters were groaning with the weight of oats and 
hay, —evidences of plenty not at all unwelcome toa hungry Yan- 
kee, in search of a school, who had marched thirty-six miles since 
breakfast in the expectation of finding a situation in the pro- 
mising village of Van Tromp. [had in my pocket a letter of 
introduction from a worthy carriage-smith at Stamford to 
Nicholas Vanderpeeler, chairman of the school committee of 
Van Tromp, which promised me a welcome reception. J halt- 
el at the entrance of the village, and asked a venerable negro in 
a snitof burlaps the way to Mr. Vanderpeeler’s residence. He 
pointed out the mansion, but told me, with a sinister smile, that 
I should probably find the old gentleman carousing at the 
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public-house. Doubting the truth of the information—for I had 
been given to understand that Squire Vanderpeeler was one of 
the patriarchs of the village—I nevertheless pushed onward for 
the tavern. This building was the chef d’@uvre of a native 
architect, inasmuch as it overlooked the other houses in its 
neighborhood by a whole story—a circumstance which so infla- 
ted the pride of its pursy landlord, Van Snapper, that he verily 
believed there was not such another hotel in the whole empire 
state. With overweening self-conceit he had caused a_por- 
trait painter, imported from New-York for the purpose, to deco- 
rate the sign-board with a representation of his own refulgent 
countenance, lit up by the rising sun, beneath which was in- 
scribed “ The Jolly Landlord,” and over it the vaunting motto 
Sol et Van Snapper semper lucent. A variety of horses and 
wagons were sheltered by the sheds belonging to this caravan- 
sery, among which I noticed a stylish horse and sulky, evi- 
dently from the city, and a muddy milk-cart. Foot-sore and 
travel-worn as I was, I was glad of any shelter; and accord- 
ingly entered the bar-room of the Jolly Landlord. It exhibited 
all the noise and riotous confusion of a place where drinking 
was unlimited, and where the landlord was a jovial fellow, 
more prone to encourage license than to prevent it. Van Snap- 
per, whom I recognized at once, seated in an elbow-chair before 
a huge fire-place, now occupied by evergreens and asparagus 
tops, formed the nucleus around which the crowd bustled, 
laughed, and jangled. 

“Yes, yes,” cried a voice as I entered, which, as I afterwards 
found, was that of Squire Vanderpeeler himself—‘the race 
first and the song afterwards. ‘The landlord shall hold the 
stakes.” 

“T ha’int got no money of my own,” drawled a long, bright- 
eyed, lazy-looking individual ; “these here fives are a reserva- 
tion to pay my quarter’s rent: but I'll go ’em on my mare— 
cause I said I'd do it; and I aint the man to back out of a 
scrape when I’ve put my foot in it.” 

“Plank your flimsies then,” said a smart young dandy in a 
green frock coat with huge gilt buttons ; “but its my opinion 
that you’re done as sure as my name’s ‘Timmins, of the firm of 
Shin and Silver, commission merchants, Pearl street.” And, 
glancing superciliously at a polished boot, the young gentleman 
extended a bank note to Van Snapper, who took his pipe from 
his mouth, and winked solemnly to his assembled friends. The 
wink of a landlord is as oracular as the nod of Jupiter. Mixed 
in with the crowd, I could not avoid being hurried to the door 
to see the start. I found that the drawling fellow had boasted 
he could beat the dandy in half a mile out and the same distance 
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back. His horse was the most curious creature that lever set 
my eyes upon. He was long-bodied, and short-legged ; his 
head was huge and shapeless, and one eye was evidently use- 
less. His thick and staring coat was covered with mud, and 
his stump of a tail was vainly flourished at the flies which set- 
tled in its neighborhood. Since the days of Rozinante, so for- 
lorn an animal had never taken the road. ‘The owner of this 
famous steed was apparently somewhat more than half drunk, 
and his ragged coat, slip-shod feet, and tattered pantaloons 
spoke the habitual sot. He had no whip, but he gathered his 
rope reins, stumbled into his wagon, looked round him with 
a maudlin aspect, and waited for the sign to be given by Van 
Snapper. Meanwhile the dashing clerk vaulted into his vehi- 
cle, where he looked like Phabus himself preparing for his 
day’s adventures in his curricle. “One! two! three! and 
away !” roared old Van Snapper. It wasa fair start, and off 
flew the fiery steed of Timmins with the milkman thundering 
away behind. ‘The landlord had produced a huge silver 
watch, by means of which it was ascertained that in exactly 
three minutes and thirty-two seconds from the time of starting, 
‘Timmins pulled up at the door of the inn, having fairly won 
the victory. Shortly afterwards the milkman alighted, raving 
at his ili-fortune. 

“Vl do it again,” he roared, as he stumbled into the bar- 
room; “fifty to thirty that I beat—if any gentleman in this 
room will lend me the money. Van Snapper, you'll do it to 
oblige me.” 

“Pooh! pooh !” muttered Van Snapper, “ go home, Toddy 
Jenkins, go to bed and sleep it off.” 

“As much as to say I’m drunk,” yelled the milk-man in 
high dudgeon ; “ if ’twasn’t you that said it, Pete Van Snapper, 
('d mine your countenance. But come—you’re only joking. 
Lend me the money and I'll mortgage the dun cow—fifty to 
thirty that I beat you same distance, master Yorker.” 

“ Done !” cried the sporting clerk, and he forthwith deposited 
the money. 

The second start was a fair one, but the milkman’s mare 
performed a miracle. Away she flew with the speed and di- 
rectness of an arrow, and back again to the tavern door, like a 
swallow on the wing. It was what Goldfinch would have called 
a hollow affair—the story of “Sleepy David” acted over again. 
Poor Timmins called fot his bill, with a crest-fallen air paid it 
—re-entered his elegant sulky, and drove off amid the jeers, 
taunts, and hurrahs of his successful antagonist. ‘The conduct 
of the landlord and his coadjutors, in conniving at the speculation 
of the sporting milkman, gave me no very favorable opinion of 
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the magnates of Vian Tromp; but my reflections on the subject 
were diverted by observing the conduct of the victor himself. 
All traces of stolidity and ebriety had vanished from his coun- 
tenance, giving way to expression of extravagant gaiety and 
elation. He leaped, danced, shouted, crowed atid boasted : ; and 
finally, advancing to the bar ‘with a patronizing air, and looking 
round upon the company like a king upon his subjects, waved 
his hand majestically, and said—* the whole bar-room !” whieh 
was understood to mean that Toddy Jenkins intended all should 
drink at hisexpense ; a magnanimous overture sometimes made 
by actors after a snecessful benefit, or blacklegs after the pluck- 
ing ofa pigeon. Lalone remained in the background, which ren- 

dered me at once obnoxtous toobservation. Jenkins alone spoke. 

“Friend,” said he, “walk up, and help yourself. This is 
Liberty Hall, and my name’s Jenkins. What you'll haive ?” 

Nothing,” I replied, “or” correcting myself, “a glass of cold 
water.” 

* Here, landlord,” said the milkman with asneer; “ give the 
gentleman a glass of nothing, that’s easily mixed ; or a tumbler 
of cold water, if you've such a thing in the house. He ab- 
st2ines —a cold-water man, whew !” and the sporting millkman 
gave a long whistle. 

“Come, come,” said Van Snapper, who was a dry joker, 
“don’t you say nothing against cold water, for you get your 
living by it.” 

A “general langh followed this unexpected sally, which did 
not materially better the milkman’s disposition toward myself, 

“ T don’t mean to be uncivil,” said he, eyeing me sternly ; “but 
I really should like to know ‘who and what-—” 

“Your curiosity is easily satisfied,” said I, rising and ad- 
vancing; “I ama Yankee, and 

“That’s enough,” said Jenkins, seizing my hand. “I was 
born away down east myself, and I honor and respect an east- 
ern man. Darn it, if I doa’t think New-England is a nation of 
itself. Yourhandagain. Drink or not as you please—if you’re 
a temperance man, why I'm a milk-and-water chap myself; that’s 
all yon’ve got to say to turn the laugh agin me. And harkee ! 
a word in your ear—the best way to stop the mouths of these 
darned Dutchmen, if they go to run you about Yankee-land, is to 
anticipate the tarnal critters and begin the langh yourself. Mark 
me now. Come, drink away, my friends, you pay no reckoning. 
Up with it and off with it; and now I'll*give you my song, which 
1 promised you afore the race. Gentiemen, I’m a leetle bit of a 
poet ; and I’ve made a song, gentlemen, not about myself, gentle- 
men, far from it-- but about a worthier man. The title of the 
song,” he added, in a sentimental, fraternal manner, “1s— 
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MY BROTHER. 


I was born away down at Bangor, 
Where tradin’ is well understood, 
Where punkins are raised along shore, 
And nutmegs are grown in the wood. 
My brother was fixed at Castine 
n the pork-manufacturin’ line, 
For he had a patent machine 
To make bacon-hams out of pine. 


The tarnal concern did it slick, 
Aod ’twould make other notions with ease, 
You put in a thandering stick, 
Out tumbled a white oaken cheese. 
Not an article there was abused, 
For he so saving, ’twas said 
The saw dust was all of it used 
To make the dyspepsery bread. 


He’d a mill too, that worked as expert 
By steam—’twas a curious caper ! 
You put in an old cotton shirt 
And it came out a handful of paper. 
And when speculation was rife, 
My brother, who that understands, 
Manufactured—its true, on my life— 
Manufactured and sold Eastern lands. 


But then, sir, the climax to cap, 

The buyers of these made a stir, 
Though acres they bought on the map 

They covldn’t find out where they were. 
They talked about going to law— 

Then what could my poor brother do ? 
By way of confounding their jaw, 

He failed and he’s rich as a jew. 


Shortly afterwards the sporting milkman took his leave, and 
I was left at liberty to present my credentials to the Squire. 
Never was a man more cordially received. He informed me 
that the place of teacher of the district school was still vacant, 
and that, as he had the whole school-committee under his 
thumb, I should certainly supply the vacancy. This was no 
idle boast, for I afterwards discovered that Vanderpeeler divided 
the empire of popular favor with the pastor of Van Tromp. He 
had inherited a fortune, which had been accumulated by the 
thrift of several generations, and he lived in a style of compara- 
tive magnificence. He was foremost in every charitable and 
patriotic enterprise which required no expenditure of money ; 
and, at a meeting on the subject of the license laws, made the 
very longest speech ever uttered by a Dutchman. ‘The other 
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members of the school-committee were jolly, blustering old fel- 
lows, independent of the world. My arrival at Van Tromp 
was signalized by a meeting of the school-committee at the 
house of the Squire, called for the purpose of examining my pre- 
tensions. ‘The squire, however, settled the business in a sum- 
mary manner; for he called for pipes, schiedam and beer, and 
proposed my health as the district schoolmaster. It was drunk 
with the usual honors, and I returned my thanks in a pertinent 
speech of five minutes’ duration. My scruples were allowed a 
sufficient excuse for my passing the bottle untasted: but 1 
thought I saw my abstinence was regarded as ungracious by 
the boon companions. It was settled by the conclave that f 
should board among my patrons by rotation, and John Gunstof- 
fen, a member of the committee, claimed the honor of my first 
visit. So when the old Dutch clock struck ten, and the com- 
pany rose, the squire shook hands with me warmly, and re- 
signed me to the care of my new host, a very portly burgher, 
whom I had remarked for his assiduous devotion to his “ half- 
and-half.” Escorted by this jolly toper, I entered a ricketty 
Dutch wagon, to which two fiery young colts were attached by 
rope traces. Not satisfied with the natural ardor of the beasts, 
old Gunstoffen excited them with whip and voice, and they flew 
madly along to their place of destination. Just as we entered 
the large yard which flanked my host’s abode, the wagon and 
the harness flew to pieces and we were precipitated to the 
ground. “Hurrah!” shouted my host; “a miss is as good as a 
mile. Set up, master, and shake yourself, bad luck this time, 
better next.” And with similar consolatory maxims, he ushered 
the way into his hospitable dwelling. 

We found that ample preparations had been made for supper, 
although the lady of the house had long since sought re- 
pose. Old Gunstoffen seemed determined to exact penance for 
my temperance, by making me do ample justice to the fare 

fr hour’s devotion to the viands, 
my appetite began to flag, a defection which was almost resent- 
ed by my host in the light of a personal insult. As for himself, 
he seemed to be one of those persons who, according to Theo- 
dore Hook, are “ troubled with an anaconda ;” slice after slice 
of glorious ham and substantial bread disappearing silently 
under the influence of his exertions. Sylvester Graham would 
have raised his hands in pious horror had he beheld him. 
And this was only to “stay his stomach till the morning.” He 
completed the ceremonies of the evening by swallowing a quart 
of cider. ‘This done, observing that I looked weary, he lighted 
a candle, and, like a courteous chamberlain, ushered me to my 
place of repose. The room contained one other bed beside my 
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own, which was occupied by two gigantic youths of the ages 
of sixteen and nineteen, Hans and Derrick Gunstoffen, the 
children of mine host. 'They roused themselves at the en-~ 
trance of their father, and uttered inarticulate exclamations. 
A few words in Dutch, explanatory, doubtless, of my appear- 
ance, sent them off to sleep again, after eyeing me keenly. The 
old gentleman now left me for the night. ‘The events of the 
day had prepared me for a sound sleep, and I should doubtless 
have slumbered until a late hour on the following morning had 
I not been awakened from a dream of home by the voices of 
Hans and Derrick. Their conversation was evidently intended 
for my especial benefit. 

“ Don’t you remember, Hans,” said Derrick the elder, “ how 
the old master tried to lick me for breaking the school-room 
windows Wednesday afternoon /” 

“'T’o be sure [ do,” replied his brother. “ You spiled his ap- 
petite for one week I’m thinking.” 

“ Spiled it! I doubled him up!” shouted the young giant, 
with a brutal laugh ; “ and here’s the bunch of fives that'll do 
for his successor, if he tries to cross me.” 

This conversation occupied them while dressing, after which 
they left the room, laughing loudly. I followed their example, and 
descended to the breakfast-room, where old Gunstoffen formally 
introduced me to the family. During the meal (which was 
excellent) I thought that Derrick eyed me with an expression 
of peculiar malignity, as if he anticipated a complete triumph. 
The old gentleman glanced occasionally at his son, with an 
air of sly , half-suppressed pleasure, and then at me, asifeomparing 
the brawny figure of his son with my more slender frame. 
Thanks, however, to the instructions of a favorite of the Fancy, 
I had acquired some honor in the magic ring ; or was, to use 
the words of that elegant professor, Jackson, a “scientific gen- 
tleman.” At eight o’clock ‘Squire Vanderpeeier came to con- 
duct me to the “noisy mansion,” in which I was doomed to 
mount my tripod, and assume the fasces like a “consecrated 
lictor.” The boys, many of them eighteen years and upwards, 
were profoundly attentive during an extempore speech, which 
the Squire, by dint of much humming and hawing, contrived 
to deliver. At the close of this splendid specimen of the ora- 
tory of Van Tromp, I was “left alone in my glory.” I soon 
found, however, like many a monarch who had suddenly as- 
cended the throne of state, that rebels were ready to dispute my 
sovereignty. Derrick Gunstofien arose, and began to make a 
noise. I commanded him to sit down. He defied me. Some 
of the older lads uttered murmurs of encouragement. The 
giant laughed. I saw that my title to the sovereignty was now 
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to be decided ; and, advancing promptly on the recusant, [ 
seized him firmly by the collar, and a him down from 
his “bad eminence.” With a shout of derision the sturdy 
giant shook himself free from my grasp, and daringly aimed at 
me a tremendous blow. For this I was prepared, and, parry- 
ing the stroke, returned it with a “facer.” Down went the 
discomfited champion, his countenance a gory ruin, among the 
scarce-heard murmurings of his associates. ‘Thus ended round 
the first. “Are you prepared,” I asked, “to return to your 
duty?” The giant rose to his feet, and replied by another 
blow. This I parried with the same success, and my antago- 
nist was again floored. Rounds third and fourth were similarly 
ended, ne my huge foe lay vanquished at my feet. I ought, 

rhaps, to apologize to my gentle reader for thus introducing the 
anguage and exploits of the Fancy ; but alas ! the modern boxing 
has now usurped the reputation of the ancient tilting ring, and 
lords, dukes, and poets have combined to make it celebrated. 
After all, it is but a return to classical tastes; and what those 
“perfect gentlemen in every respect,” as Mr. Mitford calls the 
Spartans, were delighted with, the modern gentry cannot dis- 
approve. ‘l’o r.‘ ira to my humiliated foe. [ asked him if he 
was ready to take the oath of allegiance, but he only replied by 
a volley of oaths of a different description. My mind was in- 
stantly made up. A window stood invitingly open near at 
hand ; beneath it, a stream, which issued from a neighboring 
duck-pond, meandered and murmured on its oozy bed. With 
a prodigious exertion of strength I caught up the brawny youth, 
and flung him through the window! A sullen splash without 
assured me that he had sustained no injury, though 


© Fall’n, fall’n, fall’n, 
Fallen from his high estate.” 


This tremendous exploit raised me to the highest pinnacle of 
fame. Guy of Warwick, the Knight of Cappadocia, King Ar- 
thur, Sir Tristrem, and the host of other celebrated saints, kings, 
paladins, and peers, renowned in song, had they been my contem- 
poraries, would have veiled their crests at my achievements. As 
for my forty pupils, the stoutest of the varlets trembled ; and ever 

afterwards, ifany one grew restive under the curb of discipline, a 
single glance at the window was suflicient to reduce him to 
obedience. Thus feared and respected by my pupils, I swayed 
for a long time the sceptre of command in the little village of 
Van Tromp. Many a laggard trembled at my frown, and 

sped along the thorny paths of learning, which [ would fain 

persuade them were bestrown with flowers and redolent of 
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sweet perfumes. It would rejoice the very cockles of my heart 
to recount some more of my experiences now, but I fear the 
reader is ready to exclaim, ehew jam satis; and, therefore, I 
defer until we meet again (if ever that event take place) the 
plain unvarnished tale of my return to my beloved New-Eng- 
land—of the change in my fortunes—of my happy wooing and 
requited love. Bene, qui breviter locutus est. Forgive my 
pedantry—and fare thee well ! 


THE SPIRIT OF BEAUTY. 


“ Go forth to the woods, and tread the green dell, 
For the Spirit of Beauty is there ; adie 
You will see her fair form in the snow-drop’s' |! Hite bell, 
You will hear her sweet voice in the air.” . 


‘| have been to the woods, I have trod the green dell, 
And the Spirit of Beauty was there ; 
I saw her fair form in the snow-drop’s white bell, 
1 heard her soft voice in the air. 


Wherever I roved over vale, wood, or hill, 
The Spirit of Beauty would follow me still ; 
She danced in the aspen, she sighed in the gale, 
She wept in the shower, she blushed in the vale; 
Her mantle was thrown o’er the misty brake, 
Her splendor shone on the sparkling lake, 

I felt her breath in the breezes of even, 

Her robe floated over the blue of heaven. 
Wherever I roved, over vale, wood, or hill, 

The Spirit of Beauty would follow me still. 

Not the buz of an insect, or carol of bird, 

Not an echo nor sound in the valley was heard, 
Not a wild-briar rose its fragrance breathed, 
Not an elm its clustering foliage wreathed, 
Not a violet opened its leaves of blue, 

Not a plant or flower in the valley grew ; 
Not an ivy caressing the rock or the wali, 
But the Spirit of Beauty was over them all 
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PHILIP OF POKANOKET. 


History is familiarly defined to be “philosophy teaching by 
example.” A celebrated poet-statesman has questioned the cor- 
rectness of this definition, and written a long epic to prove that 
she teaches by warnings. We adopt the latter as the more 

eneral truth, and take the life of Philip as an apt and pointed 
illustration. This chief was one of the very remarkable men 
of the eventful age in which he lived ; and it was, in truth, an 
ageotremarkable men. ‘Then it was that human thought burst 
the cerements of superstition, and sprang into being, the un- 
compromising champion of human rights. Then it was that 
persecution dared what superstition had before accomplished— 
the coercion of men into unity of faith. And then it was that, 
n consequence of persecution, religious sects multiplied, each 
outdoing its predecessor in the fearless expression and vindica- 
tion of its peculiar opinions, and thereby stimulating govern- 
ments to still greater outrages on man’s most sacred privileges. 
It was under the influence of all these operating causes that a 
company of individuals, whom we are proud to call our fore- 


fathers, 


** Crossed a wide ocean when its wint’ry | gales 
Shattered their spars and icicled their sails ; 


and laid the foundation of a great American republic. 
It becomes the candid historian to inquire into the mode by 


which our fathers, in building up this republic, brought about 


one of the mightiest revolutions on record ; one that resulted in 
the final extinction of an entire race of human beings. It be- 
comes him to investigate without prejudice of birth, education, 
or relative position ; and state, without fear, whether the aborigi- 
nes of this country were swept away in judgments for their 
guilt, to make room for the holy pilgrims, as some pious men* 

suggest ; or whether eupidity and avarice had not as direct and 
positive an agency in effecting their extinction as this supposed 
vengeance of heaven? Essential to this investigation is a 
familiar acquaintance with the relative situation of “the settlers 


* See Morse’s Hist. New England. 
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and natives; the circumstances under which the settlement 
began and progressed ; and the remote causes of those preli:mi- 
nary dissensions which subsequently involved all the New 
England colonies in a highly exasperated and sanguinary cru- 
sade against their uncivilized neighbors. 

The materials of our early history are abundant and accessi- 
ble to all; but, unfortunately, they are of an ex parte nature, 
furnished almost exclusively by those in whose favor they tes- 
tify. he history of most civilized nations comes down to us 
from remote ages, corroborated or explained by the statements 
of both parties. Errors are thus mutually rectified, and pos- 
terity arrives at truth without much difficulty. Not so the 
history of savages. With the exception of an occasional tradi- 
tion, involved in a mist as dense as that which rests upon the 
mountain-home of him who relates it, we have no other records 
of their deeds than such as slumber in the archives of their ex- 
terminators, or have found their way into the world through an 
atmosphere of prejudice, bigotry, and all uncharitableness. We 
could not expect otherwise. It is most natural for men, who 
describe their own achievements or those of their immediate 
relatives or friends, to err on the side of self; to pass by many 
little details, which, if told, would shed light upon the motives 
of their enemies ; and, from a thousand causes, to impute blame 
where commendation is due. ‘This is particularly the case with 
writers of New England history—a history of the civilized 
against the savage. Many of them lived and shared largely 
in the scenes they describe. 'They had imbibed prejudices, 
it may well be supposed, of the strongest kind, against a 
people who repeatedly surrounded them with imminent perils. 
They were spell-bound, moreover, by religious influences. 
Their zeal was always intense, sometimes fanatical, occasion- 
ally overleaping the bounds of propriety. Every thing was 
made to bend to their self-sanctified piety. Even their litera- 
ture, their politics, their every-day conversation, were tinctured, 
strongly tinctured, with bigotry and intolerance. Educated in 
the severest tenets of a faith, which, to say the least of it, was of 
doubtful consistency with the spirit of genuine religion, and 
driven from home on account of their fearless adherence to that 
faith, they looked upon all who differed from them as heretics 
and non-elect. Accustomed to square the conduct of others by 
the requisitions of their own platform, they unwittingly sub- 
jected the Indian to the same standard of right and wrong. It 
was to their minds an inexplicable mystery, that the perfidious 
heathen (as the natives were styled) should have an unwritten 
creed of their own, by which they lived and died. Because, 
therefore, in the simple fearlessness of his heart, (the same fear- 
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lessness that exiled them) the Indian refused to receive their 
doctrines, and acknowledge their God, he was forthwith out- 
lawed from heaven and consigned to remediless woe. 

To the statements of such men must we resort for the mate- 
rials of our early history. No one can impugn their motives. 
‘They were actuated by a holy but blind enthusiasm. The pil- 
grims to the sacred shrine were not prompted by a loftier inspi- 
ration. Yet we have to regret that no aboriginal of that day 
was raised up to vindicate himself and his nation. The histo- 
rian’s duty then is, to make proper allowances for all extraneous 
influences alluded to, and endeavor, from the partial and con- 
flicting statements which fall in his way, to extract as much of 
truth as the nature of the case admits. Enough, we are in- 
clined to think, may be gathered from the writings of those 
even, whose minds were most swayed by the fanaticism of the 
times, to reverse, in some measure, the harsh judgment which 
the world has hitherto recorded against that peculiar but ill- 
fated people whom our fathers found in all the fruition of rude, 
unfettered independence. 

Subsequent to the discovery of this continent by Columbus, 
and the voyage of Cabot to its more northern portion, several 
English navigators had coasted along the rocky shores of New 
England and trafficked with the natives, Attempted settle- 
ments on the Kennebee had failed. Soon after, King James 
granted to a company of his own subjects the country included 
within the present limits of New England. ‘That was the basis 
of most grants afterwards made to individual adventurers, 
among whom, in a very few years, this immense tract was dis- 
tributed. Some time in 1614 Captain Smith returned to Eng- 
land from an expedition to this coast, leaving behind one Hunt 
to trade wth the natives. ‘This fellow, utterly regardless of 
what is due from man to man, and wishing to annihilate the 
rising colonies with a view to monopolise all trade in himself, 
beguiled a number of unsuspecting Indians on board his vessel, 
stowed them under hatches, transported them to Spain, and 
sold them for slaves. Hence, probably, originated that impla- 

cable hatred which the savages, like young Carthaginians, were 
taucht from their very boyhood to swear against the Einglish. 

In 1629 the pilgrims reached New England. Here they were 
induced to remain from the promising aspect of the country 
and the “courtesy of the heathen.” We mention this last rea- 
son to show that, with all the incentives to revenge which 
Hunt’s worse than savage conduct had furnished, the natives 
still knew and most rigidly adhered to the laws of hospitality. 
Some years before, a terrific epidemic had ravaged the entire 
Indian country. ‘The New England forests became the grave- 
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places of thousands. The plague-spot had not rested upon 
tribes only, but upon nations. ‘Those who dwelt in Plymouth 
were, with few exceptions, destroyed. The torches that had, 
we know not how long, gleamed from the very rock on w hich 
our fathers landed, were quenched in the waters of death. This 
great mortality was deemed a special interposition of Providence 
to make room for the “ chosen people ;” who, be it remembered, 
prepared for a permanent settlement without any very conscien- 
tious regard for the rights and wishes of those whom they 
ought, at least, to have consulted before-hand. 

At that time, the whole region, from Cape Cod to Connecti- 
cut river and beyond, was filled with different nations, all un- 
der their chiefs and subordinate sachems. The most conspicu- 
ous of those who lived within the limits of New England, were 
the Massachusetts, Wampanoags, Narragansetts, Pequods, and 
Mohegans. ‘The nations beyond these limits were known 
under the general name of Nipmucks or Nipnets. The 'Tarra- 
tines dwelt about the Kennebec and Penobscot. Some of the 
leading chiefs or sachems were Kutshawaquir, Aspiret, Chick- 
ataubut, and Corbaut of the Massachusetts ; Massasoit, Wam- 
sutta and Metacomet, (or Ponetaconet, as Drake has disco- 
vered) of the Wampanoags; Miantomini and Chauouchet, of 
the Narragansetts ; Saracens and Monomotto, of the Pequods : 
and Uneas, and Oneko, of the Mohegans ; all of whom took a 
more or less active part in the events of that time. 

Each nation was sub-divided into tribes, most of them hav- 
ing the boundaries of their lands specified and certain. _Occa- 
sional disputes, as among civilized nations, arose in relation to 
these boundaries, and often terminated in war. As between 
themselves, between nation and nation, tribe and tribe, there 
was a general acknowledgment of perfect indefeasible title. 
If, then, one community of Indians exacted from ancther the 
most sacred inviolability of its soil, it may well be supposed 
that any foreign trespass upon that soil would be obnoxious in 
the extreme: and any neglect to punish such trespass ought 
not to be attributed to a tacit waiver of right, either of property 
or possession, by the proprietor and original occupant ; but ra- 
ther to that innate love of hospitality which is perhaps common 
to our nature, but peculiarly marked in savages. Accordingly, 
the reception which the pilgrims met with, was In every re- 
spect consistent with that lofty trait of character. By it, how- 
ever, the natives surrendered no right but one revertible on the 
breach of certain implied conditions. It may be admitted that 
they acquiesced in, nay, rather encouraged the settlement ; but, 
at the same time, there was a necessarily tacit understanding, 
that a single infringement on the obligations created by their 
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known laws of hospitality should terminate this acquiescence, 
and restore their partially surrendered rights. 

Let us apply these principles to the facts. Upwards of two 
months elapsed after the landing, before the colonists came in 
permanent contact with the natives. Some few preliminary 
negotiations brought about an interview between them and 
Massasoit. This chieftain was lord of that part of New Eng- 
land. His royal wigwam was at Pokanoket, now Bristol, 
Rhode Island. He was received as the friend and ally of 
the English king. A league was formed, which acknowledged 
him to be sovereign and independent. This fact is important, 
as in the course of our narrative it will be seen that during 
Philip’s war the Wampanoags were stigmatized as rebels. 
Massasoit, who, from his amiable disposition, is sometimes 
called “the good Massasoit,” thus openly consented that the 
colonists should remain at Plymouth and occupy his soil. May 
we not suppose that he attached to this consent a condition, 
that they should treat him and his people in a manner corre- 
sponding to the obligation which his kindness had imposed upon 
them? He had the power—and who can deny him the legal 
right ?—to dispossess every man of them as trespassers. 

“Matters progressed uninterruptedly until 1636. Meantime 
colonists sprang up on Massachusetts and Narragansett bays, 
and on Connecticut river. New England was dotted with vil- 
lages. ‘This rapid expansion of a once petty community began 
to alarm the natives and excite their patriotic fears. ‘Che Pe- 
quod war broke out. Its real causes are not satisfactorily ex- 
plained. All accounts agree that the Pequods were a fierce and 
warlike people ; that they had seized on a goodly heritage near 
the sea; and that some of their warriors had killed some Eng- 
lish traders. It fortunately happens in this case that we have 
the statements of both parties ; and still more fortunate it is for 
the Indians that ¢heir statements are partially corroborated by 
the incidental admissions of their enemies. ‘The case then 
stands thus :—the English charge the Pequods with killing 
their traders. 'The Pequods plead guilty, but justify. The for. 
mer aver treachery and causeless murder ; the latter deny its 
truth, and reply that the lives were taken ina just quarrel. 
The "English rejoin, that their men were, at the dime, fairly 
trading with the Pequods. The Pequods sur-rejoin that ¢heir 
men had been surprised by the English and coerced into acts 
of servility. So far we have the mutual allegations and denials. 
Now for the corroborating testimony. Some of the unfortunate 
victims, says more than one English author, were abandoned 
characters, who had been banished the colonies for the most 
atrocious offences. Another is said to have been “a conten- 
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tious, turbulent man.” Which was the guilty party? Let im- 
partial justice answer. 

Soon, a most desperate struggle ensued. Finding the entire 
strength of the colonies united against them, the Pequods 
endeavored to enlist in their behalf the powerful nation of the 
Narragansetts, but were unsuccessful. Unheeded was the ap- 
peal to their countrymen. In vain they besought them to 
make common cause against a common foe. In vain they 
urged upon their foresight the contingency, that destruction of 
the Pequods would be extinction of the Narragansetts. They 
fought alone the battles of their country. The Narragansetts 
and Mohegans allied with the English. The fiat of extermi- 
nation now went forth. Quarter was unknown—at least, with 
few exceptions ; for it ts on record that some were taken pri- 
soners and sold into slavery. 'The women-—-to use the language 
of the day—were disposed of according to the will of the con- 
querors! 'The Pequod nation was destroyed. <A few ineffec- 
tual efforts, like the last gaspings of a death-stricken consump- 
tive, preceded its final extinction. Humanity shudders at the 
retrospect. ‘This was, indeed, a foul blot on the character of 
our ancestors. Here is the warning voice of history. It is a 
philosophy we study, and from which we may draw whole- 
some lessons. 

We have thus endeavored, as briefly as the subjeet warranted, 
to sketch a faithful picture of things as they existed but a short 
time previous to the war which it is more particularly our pur- 
pose to describe. ‘The reader will bear in mind the peculiar 
circumstances under which our ancestors established them- 
selves as colonies ; the reception given them by those occupying 
the country ; their rapid expansion ; the facilities which they 
had of imposing upon the natives, and of obtaining from petty 
chiefs extensive grants of land for mere gew-gaws; the thou- 
sand disputes consequent on a close proximity of two people 
living under diametrically opposite systems of government, mo- 
rals, and religion, and actuated in many instances by antagonist 
principles ; individual encroachments on Indian rights, all of 
which to uncultivated minds assume the appearance of govern- 
ment acts; war, bloodshed, extermination. Let him also bear 
in mind this most important fact—which the keen-eyed foresight 
of but few of the natives had predicted, but which was now too 
evident to all of them—that the growing prosperity, power, and 
aggrandizement of the colonists were inconsistent with their 
own safety ; and that, if not checked, their extinction was proba- 
ble—their downfall inevitable. Can he wonder, then, if, after the 
lapse of half a century, “a change should come over the spirit 
of” the Indian’s “dream?” Is he not prepared to see a storm 
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gathering its blackness of darkness, and thunderbolts leaping 
therefrom? Can he suppose that no man of might is destined 
to stand forth and dety, if not prostrate, the over-towering Philis- 
tine? The Pequods were extinct. ‘The Narragansetts had seen 
their favorite chieftain, Miantonimoh, fall a victim to English ad- 
vice, and were fired with vengeance. Who could predict their 
fate, and that of the Mohegans, the Massachusetts, and the Wam- 
panoags? Which of these nations should give birth to the 
chosen one of battle? History tells us that a bright spark was 
kindling up in the’ Wampanoag wigwams, which would ere 
long flash through the English settlements, and then set forever 
in blood. She further tells us that, if success did not finally 
crown his efforts, it was not owing to a want of patriotism in 
his warriors, or a firm, defying, unconquerable spirit in Philip 
of Pokanoket. 

The Wampanoags, as we have before remarked, were one of 
the great and powerful nations who dwelt within the limits of 
New England. ‘Their sovereignty extended over most of what 
now constitutes Massachusetts and part of Rhode Island. Nu- 
merous smal] tribes looked up to them for protection. ‘The 
Nipnets are said to have been their tributaries. Massassoit, their 
sachem, swayed a more absolute sceptre than his brother chief- 
tains, though he governed less by terror than by persuasion. 
It is with writers often a matter of astonishment that so good, 
amiable, and unassuming a prince should possess such an un- 
bounded influence over a wild and generally an ungovernabie 
people. ‘The mystery has never been solved. We should be 
strongly inclined to doubt, if history were not perfectly clear on the 
point, that for upwards of forty years this estimable prince clung 
with the most unwavering fidelity to the pledges of friendship 
which he had made in his first interview with the colonists. 
He renewed these pledges just before his death. His memory 
was revered by our ancestors, and is held sacred by their pos- 
terity. 

Massassoit left two sons; Mooanam or Womsutta, afterwards 
called Alexander, and Metacomet, afterwards cailed Philip. 
Alexander succeeded his father. But his career was brief and 
meiancholy, and well calculated to feed the flame which at this 
time burned fiercely in the bosom of his younger brother. It 
may be remarked generally, that the peculiar situation of the 
red and white men was such as to create doubts of each other’s 
integrity, even when no adequate occasion for such doubt ex- 
isted. ‘The Puritans were especially obnoxious to this charge. 
Every movement of an Indian was pregnant with danger. He 
could hardly recruit his quiver for a deer hunt, or burnish up 
his gun for mark shooting, or send a friendly belt of wampum 
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to a neighboring tribe, without subjecting himself to the un- 
charitable suspicion of plotting dark designs against the whites. 
in fact, 


“ Trifles light as air 
Were to (their minds but) confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ.’ 


What wonder, then, that the son of Massassoit should ineur 
suspicion, and that, too, before the good old sachem’s ashes were 
cold? It was believed that Alexander was confederating with 
the Narragansetts to cut off the English. We have searched 
in vain for evidence of this. He was summoned to court. 
But the chief acknowledged no jurisdiction beyond his own 
wigwam, and disregarded the summons. A posse of eight or 
ten armed men was despatched to arrest him. He was seized 
a little way out of town, and being threatened with death if he 
resisted, was induced to accompany his captors to the govern- 
or’s house. On the way, wounded pride, indignation, and, as 
some intimate, though without much grounds, harsh treatment, 
threw him into an unmanageable fever, of which he soon died. 
{In regard to the charge of ill treatment, an author of those days 
stamps it as “notoriously false,” and attributes the same to the 
“ instigations of the devil, who envied the church of God here 
seated.” 

Under such circumstances was Philip called to the chieftain- 
ship. His age at that time is not known. A note in Hutchen- 
son styles him a “ young lad.” We lament that so little can be 

gathered of his early history. In civilized life, a great man’s 
cradle pranks, his nursery thoughts, all his boyish sayings, are 
carefully preserved, and transmitted to posterity as a most in- 
valuable legacy. But the hero of savage life is generally ah 
tined to be forgotten, or, if his name go down to future ages, i 
is only to be “used as a scare-crow to children. We call to 
mind, and almost shudder at the recollection, the magic influ- 
ence which the simple mention of Philip’s name had upon our 
own imagination in childhood. It was a bugbear that checked 
us in many a wayward course. Disguise it as we may, that 
man has been wronged. Facts are stubborn things; and when 
placed by the side of falsehood or error, their contrast stands 
out in bold, beautiful, and imperishable relief. 

When bigotry exiled Roger Williams, he settled among the 
Narragansetts. ‘Through his instrumentality, a bond of friend- 
ship was formed between that nation and the Wampanoags, 
which gathered strength from Philip’s accession to the chief- 
tainship. It required but the eye of an ordinary observer of 
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events to see that the Narragansetts had been subject to abuse 
from the colonists ever since the Pequod war terminated. On 
friendly terms with Canonchet, the son and successor of Mian- 
tonimoh, Philip sympathized with him in his grievances. He 
probably had reflected long and deeply on the Pequod predic- 
tion, that one nation’s overthrow would serve only as a stepping- 
stone to that of another; and had sagacity enough to perceive 
that his own might precede the rest in the path of doom. And 
are we wrong in supposing that even then, young lad as he was, 
his foresight pictured to his imagination a host of cities spring- 
ing up in the bosom of his ancestral forests, on the ruins of his 
own wigwams? Philip came upon the stage in a good time. 
He lived in the right age. His master spirit could draw from 
the experience of fifty years materials enough out of which to 
shape its character for any future emergency. A patriot looks 
to posterity, not the present generation, for great results, when 
he nerves his arm to do away any existing abuses. Philip was 
a patriot. He consulted the good of posterity. Was he not 
wise to perceive, that increased population called for extended 
territory, and that extended territory was one and the saine 
thing with encroachments on his rights and the rights of his 
people? Was he familiar with God’s suppesed plan of substi- 
tuting civilized men for savages in the waste regions of the 
earth? But to pursue the narrative. 

In 1671 Philip complained loudly of aggressions on his 
lands. His complaints, it is said, were unfounded. How is 
this known? He confessed it. Let us examine his confessions. 
On the 10th of April, while under duress, he set his mark to an 
instrument which makes him avow a prior covenant of submis- 
sion of his father, brother, himself and people to the king’s ma- 
jesty of England; acknowledge a breach of that covenant 
through his “ indiscretion and naughtiness of heart;” renew the 
same, and, as a pledge of his fidelity in all time to come, sur- 
render his arms to the colony. Some time after he is made to 
sign another paper of similar import, in which, among other 
covenants, is one never to make war or sell lands without the 
governor's consent. Now, every one at all acquainted with 
principles of law or of common sense, will perceive that such 
pledges lose their binding effect the instant Philip should get 
beyond the reach of those who coerced them. They were mere 
nullities. We doubt if Philip understood a word of them, 
they savored too much of the spirit of modern negotiations with 
the Indians. One party then, as now, took advantage of the 
other’s anne and peculiar situation, and carried its point by 
splendid promises or startling threats. We have reason to be- 
lieve that to Philip, the word subject was at first a sealed book. 
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He afterwards learned its import; and we know he denied, in 
the most positive terms, that he had ever subjected himself to 
any government. He admitted that his father had entered into 
a league of amity with the English! which league his brother 
and himself had renewed.* 

These coerced confessions, then, were no evidence that Phi- 
lip’s complaints were false. We think they were just. Governor 
Winslow, in a letter written some time subse quently, refers to 
laws which the colonial government passed to restrain the covet- 
ous disposition of the people, “as the Indiats in their straits 
were easily prevailed with to part with their lands.” At this 
day our national laws prohibit a white man from purchasing 
of an Indian, and invalidate any title coming from one. But 
all, who have ever been in the west, know full well that these 
laws afford but slight protection to the native. They know 
that a nondescript race of bipeds, called squatters, eternally en- 
croach upon Indian soil. And ought we to believe that cupidity 
was any more scrupulous in the days of our ancestors than in 
our own? Are we bound to throw an egis of protection 
around the puritan, and acquit him of all human infirmities, 
merely because a conscientious adherence to his chosen faith 
drove him upon these shores? Oris it right to charge all things 
to the wickedness of the Indian, because he would not substi- 
tute the God of civilized man for the Great Spirit of the hea- 
then ? 

There can be little doubt that Philip grew uneasy soon after 
his accession. He began gradually to feel the pulse of neigh- 
boring tribes. By and by he had devised a plan to cut off the 
whites at a blow. He enlisted the strength of the Narragan- 
setts. They agreed to furnish at least four thousand warriors. 
The war-belt circulated cautiously but rapidly through the 
country. The spring of 1676 was the time fixed on for the 
rising. Philip sent off his women and children. Had not fate 
broken in upon this extensive plan of operations before it was 
fully ripe, it is impossible to say what would now be the condi- 
tion of the Indian. Treachery in his camp precipitated the 
chieftain into hostilities. One John Sansamon, a Massachu- 
setts, for some time a disciple of the pious Elliot, went back to 
the life and religion of his fathers. A man of ability and great 
cunning, and able to read and write, Philip made him his chief 
counsellor, and confidingly entrusted to him his most import- 


* Philip’s answer to an ambassador of the Governor, who requested him to 
enter into a treaty, was characteristic. ‘ Your Governor is but a subject of 
King Charles of England. I shall not treat with a subject. I shall treat of 

ace only with the king my brother. When he comes, I am ready.” Drake’s 
Book of the Indians, p. 23. 
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ant secrets. This fellow proved a villain. Having become 


familiar with Philip’s plans, he again returned to fellowship 
with Filliot and his praying Indians. An early writer intimates 
that “sting of conscience” induced his second resort to Christi- 
anity. It is more probable that his object from the beginning 
was treacherous; for, while at Natick, in capacity of “school- 
master, he kept up @ constant intercourse with the Warmpa- 
noags. Finally, he disclosed Philip’s designs. ‘Treason with 
Indians, as with civilized nations, is a capital offence. It is, in 
truth, the unpardonable crime. Sansamon paid with his lite 
the forfeit of treason. Philip’s man put him to death. ‘Three 
suspected Wampanoags were convicted of murder by akind 
of jury de medictate lingue, part English and part Indian. 
In those piping times of “ demonology and witchcraft,” it was 
no difficult thing to find a native guilty, even though a portion 
of his triers were his own countrymen. The veritable Cotton 
Mather notes, in passing, that Sansamon’s corpse, produced in 
court, bled afresh When one of the accused approached. ‘The 
three were executed. 

Philip’s forbearance had reached its crisis. His pride could 
no longer tolerate tame acquiescence. The blow had been 
struck which called for vengeance. ‘The arrest, trial, convic- 
tion, and execution of men who, if guilty, acted in strict accor- 
dance with the customs of their country, were beyond endu- 
rance. Heno longer disguised his feelings, but fearlessly avow- 
ed himself the unrelenting foe ofthe colonists. His young men 
caught his own spirit. Vengeance fired every bosom—nerved 
every arm-—concentrated every effort. The work of death con:- 
menced. On the 20th of June, 1676, the war-cry was raised, 
which was not hushed until the 12th of August, 1676, when the 
Wampanoag chieftain, with his trustiest followers, fell by the 
hand of a traitor. 

In less than a month the fire of war raged throughout the set- 
tlements. It is estimated that at this time there were fen thou- 
sand warriors within the colonial boundaries. Out of a white 
population ofone hundred and twenty thousand, sixteen thou- 
sand could bear arms. 

Carver, in his interesting history of travels through the west- 
ern country, speaks of a shower of black rain, which fell upon 
the neighborhood of Detroit just previous to the Pontiac war. 
This rain, he says, was black as ink. And the good man hints 
a suspicion that this might have been ominous of that war 
which soon after broke out, and deluged the soil with the blood 

of its best inhabitants. Philip's war was likewise preceded by 
its omens. [rom a very antique and right curious folio, bear- 
ing the imposing cognomen of “ Magnolia Christi,” we learn 
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that “ great guns, with the report of small guns, were heard fre- 
quently in the air on still evenings, when nothing was visible in 
any part of the colony to occasion such sounds.”—-“ Bullets were 
heard whistling over head.”—‘Invisible troops of horses were 
heard riding to and fro,” &c. 

Hubbard relates another marvel. Soon after the war broke out, 
troops were despatched from Boston into the vicinity of Mount 
Hope. On the evening of their departure, having marched 
about twenty miles, they discovered a central eclipse of the moon. 
The troops halted in dismay. Hubbard continueth thus :-— 
‘Some melancholy fancies would not be persuaded but that the 
eclipse falling out at that instant of time was ominous, conceiv- 
ing also that in the centre of the moon they discerned an un- 
usual black spot, not a little resembling the scalp of an Indian. 
As others not long before imagined, they saw the form of an In- 
dian bow ; accounting that likewise ominous (although the mis- 
chief following was done by guns and not by bows) both the 
one and the other might neither have thought of what Marcus 
Crassus, the Roman general, going forth with an army against 
the Parthians, once wisely replied to a private soldier, that 
would have dissuaded him from marching that time because of 
an eclipse of the moon in Capricorn, that he was more afraid of 
Sagittarius than of Capricornus, meaning the arrows of the Par- 
thians (always accounted good archers), ‘from whom, as fell out, 
was his greatest danger. But”, saith our quaint author, “after 
the moon had waded through the dark shadow ofthe earth, and 
borrowed her light again, by the help thereof the two compa- 
nies kept on.” 

We do not propose to go over the details of this war. ‘To do 
so, would require a volume. Nor is it necessary. ‘They are 
familiar to all. Few of the prominent events will be mention- 
ed. It may be remarked here, that it was the policy of the co- 
lonists to disunite the Narragansetts from Philip’s cause. For 
this purpose an army was sent into their country to enforce a 
treaty at the point of the bayonet. After some days of negotia- 
tion, a treaty of peace was concluded by the agents of both par- 
ties. Plymouth covey, through inadvertence, was nota party. 
One article pledged “ forty trucking-cloth coats” for the deli- 
very of Philip alive, or twenty tor his head. It need hardly be 
mentioned that, as this too was a coerced treaty, it was observed 
no longer than ‘the English bayonets were gleaming over the 
wigwams of the Narragansetts. 

A series of skirmishes between the colonies and Indians now 
followed one another in rapid succession. Both parties lost ma- 
ny men. We find Philip encamped in a dense swamp on the 
east side of "Taunton river ; where, saysone aceount, “he lay 
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hid like a wild boar kept at bay.” On the 18th of July he was 
ferretted out by some forces which had been skirmishing in the 
neighborhood for some time. ‘They marched to the swamp, 
entered it at once, and had many of their men shot down. The 
Indians fled, leaving their enetnies in possession of one hundred 
wigwams. ‘I'he militia, thinking most of them were still lurking 
in the swamp, erected a tort with a view to starve them out. 
Meantime Philip and his warriors were on their way into the 
Nipnet country. In his flight, the chief crossed Taunton river, 
passed through Rehoboth, (where he lost thirty men,) and near 
Pautucket river; whence he escaped, although hotly pursued 
by the English and Mohegans. 
te He now busied himself among all the tribes east of the Hud- 
Th son. ‘To them he told the story of his wrongs. His words 
. 8 were electric, his spirit courageous. ‘The Nipnets gathered 
£ to his standard under the burning impulse of madness. New 
ae England became, as we all know, a scene of blood. Sudden 
ak alarm, desolation, plunder, death, struck terror to every village 
‘on thecoast. ‘The months of August, September, and October, 
’ will ever be conspicuous in the annals ofthat year. Winter set 
in. Most of the Wampanoags and Narragansetts returned to 
their country. Where Philip went, is uncertain. Some think 
he remained in the Nipnet region, enlisting new forces ; others, 
that he visited the Mohawks and Canada tribes ; others again, 
that he returned and dwelt with the Narragansetts. ‘I'he colo- 
nies trembled at the success of their foes. They prepared 
to unite and prosecute the war vigorously. They raised among 
t them upwards of eleven hundred men, who, by the 7th of De- 
t cember, were on their march into the Narragansett country. 
-) Oneco, son of Uncas, joined them with two hundred Mohe- 
gans. On the 19th they encamped on the edge of a large 
swamp in what is now South Kingston. Several thousand 
Indians were supposed to be at winter-quarters in this swamp. 
They were gathered together in a fort rendered almost inac- 
cessible to a foe. It was somewhat elevated above a level of 
.; the swamp, was palisadoed, and the whole encircled with an 
S| impenetrable hedge. A tree across the water led into the fort. 
. A renegado Indian had piloted the English to the swamp, but 
Se | knew not on which side to enter. However, about 10 o’clock 
sO they rushed in at random. The weather was intensely cold, 
aE and the ground covered with snow. ‘The concealed Indians 
met them with a most deadly discharge of bullets. Six cap- 
| tains fell at the onset. The celebrated Church gained his first 
laurels in this action. Springing from the side of Gov. Wins- 
low, he picked out thirty men, rushed into the swamp, passed 
over the bog, and, on seeing the six prostrate officers pierced 
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with balls, rallied his men to the combat. The scene was in- 
describable. Blood flowed in every direction. 'The Indians 
fought with a desperation worthy the best days of Greece and 
Rome. Oneco, it is said, (though most historians of the day do not 
mention it) at a critical juncture, with sixty picked men, scaled 
the sides of the fort, and from the top hurled down upon the be- 
sieged his arrows and tomahawks in a most deadly manner. 
The English soon got possession. The conflict still raged with 
unabated fierceness. At last the besieged began to give way. 
And now, to quote from the Magnalia, 


“ Their mightiest quelled, the battel swerved 
With many an inroad gor’d ; deformed rout 
Entered, and foul disorder; all the ground 
With shiver’d arrows strown, and on a heap 
Salvage and Sagamore lay overturn’d, 
And fiery, foaming blocks ; what stood recoil’d 
O’erwearied, and with panic fear surprised.” 


All who attempted to escape were shot down. The wig- 
wams, which had been rendered musket.proof by a thick 
breast-work of baskets and tubs of grain, were fired, and, with 
the fort, consumed. In the conflagration perished we know 
not how many hundreds of women and children. One author 
says that five hundred wigwams were burned, upwards of seven 
hundred fighting men killed, and three hundred died of their 
wounds. All who eluded the flames were frozen to death. 
The English lost great numbers; how great is not precisely 
known. It is thought they had about three hundred killed 
and five hundred wounded. 

Such was the disastrous termination of one of the most ap- 
palling conflicts that was fought during the war. The heart 
beats quick at the recital of so much misery. Good and pious 
men have said, that “ God hardened the hearts of these Indians 
to their own ruin!” Thanks to Him, he is to judge at the 
great tribunal ! 

We next hear of Philip among his inveterate enemies, the 
Mohawks. He despaired of breaking up the English settle- 
ments without their aid. Notwithstanding the fierce predatory 
contests which had for years embittered the Mohawks and 
New England Indians against each other, he had so much 
confidence in the justice of his cause, and so firm a belief withal, 
that his old foes would, on hearing his story, make his quarrel 
their own, that he hesitated not to throw himself upon their 
generosity. They refused to join him. Driven to despera- 
tion by this unexpected refusal, he caused several Mohawks to 
be slain, and then gave out that it was the work of the English, 
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hoping by this device to excite a spirit of vengeance in the 
former against the latter, and thereby accomplish his object. 
But he failed. A survivor exposed the artifice, and the Mo- 
hawks drove the unfortunate chieftain from their country. 

From this time to the summer of 1676 the work of death 
proceeded. ‘The Indians appear to have acted in two bodies, 
so as to spread wider terror through the land. A part made 
Wachusett mountain their head-quarters; Mount Hope was 
the rallying point of the other. Philip regulated the general 
movements of both divisions. One town was destroyed after 
another. In rapid succession fell Lancaster, Weymouth, 
Warwick, Providence, Rehoboth, Groton, Marlborough, Scitu- 
ate, Chelmsford, Sudbury, Plymouth, Middleborough, Bridge- 
water, Westfield, Northampton, Springfield, Woburn, Concord, 
Bradford, Amherst, Hadley, Deerfield, Hatfield, Brookfield, 
and many others, 

Philip is now discovered on the Connecticut. Soon after 
the survivors in the swamp fight of December were driven 
from their country, Cananchet, with a few chosen warriors, 
returned to the vicinity of Mount Hope for a supply of seed 
corn to plant in the spring. He was attacked and killed near 
Pautuxet. Thus duntival of an opportunity to plant corn, 
Philip and his men resorted to the upper falls of the Connecti- 
cut for the purpose of supporting themselves by fishing. On 
the 18th of May they were surprised, as they slept in their 
wigwams. About three hundred were slain, and many of the 
others ran terrified into the river, and were precipitated over the 
rapids. Philip escaped into the fastnesses of Mount Wachusett. 
Here he found the remnants of his pecple, as yet a goodly 
number. But his affairs now began to darken. The sun of 
his successes was about to set. His warriors murmured 
among themselves. ‘They had been disappointed in planting 
and fishing. Many of their dearest companions had been cut 
down by the Mohawks. Many more had fallen victims to pes- 
tilential disease. Of course, they blamed Philip. They ac- 
cused him of bringing upon them all these accumulated evils. 
He endeavored to encourage them, but in vain. The spirit of 
the Nipnets was broken—their glory had departed. They 
dispersed, each tribe to its own place. 

Philip went back to Mount Hope almost disheartened. Yet 
he determined to ral!y his own faithful Wampanoags, and fight 
it out to the last. He still put faith in the words of his magi- 
cian, that no Englishman could ever kill him. A proclama- 
tion of mercy had been published, but he was excepted. Upon 
his head a price was set. 

In July, Captain Church obtained a commission to raise two 
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hundred men, English and Indians, with power to “ pursue, 
fight, surprise, destroy, or subdue” all Indians whom, “ by the 
providence of God,” he might discover ; but to give no quarter 
to the “murderous rogues who had been principal actors in 
those villanies”—that is, the “REBELS” against the king’s 
government! Church was to have one half the prisoners he 
should take, the colonies bearing all expenses. His Indian al- 
lies were to share the petty plunder. Under this commission 
the valiant captain drove a thriving business, for he never 
made a sally. without bringing in some booty. His captives 
were generally sold for slaves. This was styled, in the ex- 
pressive language of the day, “success from heaven !” 

The crisis in Philip’s affairs had passed, and his sinking for- 
tunes were urging him rapidly toward destruction. Scouting 
parties hunted him from forest to forest. He lurked about his 
once royal seat in swamps. About this time he narrowly es- 
caped with his life. A log had fallen across l'aunton river, on 
which he and his warriors used to pass. An Indian was dis- 
covered sitting on the end of this log. Church was on the 
opposite bank. He elevated his piece, and would have fired, if 
a friendly Indian, thinking him one of their own men, had hot 
stopped hun. The Indian turned about, and disclosed the lace 
of the Wampanoag chief. Church again raised his gun and 
pulled the trigger; but the bird had flown ere his ball left the 
muzzle. Thee captain crossed the river and pursued. ‘That time 
he lost his game. He captured, however, Philip’s wife and son. 
Having sent them to Bridgewater, he followed up Philip’s 
track. hat night the pursuer and pursued encamped but a 
short distance from each other. Early next morning, Philip, 
getting the alarm, fled in great haste, leaving his break {ast un- 
tasted. He betook himself to a swamp, where a series of skir- 
mishes were kept up for two days with considerable losses on 
both sides. The elite of his band gone, Philip escaped. 

An old historian, speaking of Philip at this period, says :— 
“ His ruin being thus gradually carried on, his misery was not 
prevented, but ~ augmented thereby ; being himself made ac- 
quainted with the sense and experimental feeling of the cap- 
tivity of his children, loss of friends, slaughter o his subjects, 
bereavement of all family relations, and being stripped of all 
outward comforts, before his own life should be taken away. 
Such a sentence, passed upon Cain, made him cry out that his 
punishment was greater than he could bear.” 

We have now reached the melancholy crisis in Philip’s fate, 
His life has been one of high hopes and sad disappointments, 
The commencement of his career was bright, and full of proud 
anticipations; its end is shrouded in gloom, affording i in the re- 
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trospection little else than the ennobling consciousness of hav- 
ing done all that man could do for his people’s good. His 
accession to the power of his fathers was attended with all those 
flattering incidents that might well, and did, swell his bosom 
with lofty aspirations. His kingdom was broad ; his sway was 
over a numerous, and powerful, and faithful people. His popu- 
larity was co-extensive with his dominions, his influence un- 
bounded. A strange foot rested upon the soil of his ancestors ; 
foreign laws encroached on his sovereignty ; an unknown God 
usurped the high place of his deity. He reflected on the past, 
— its experience to bear upon the present, and sharpen 
his foresight into the future. His soul burned to perpetuate 
freedom to his race. He made the attempt. Success for a time 
followed his footsteps. F'lushed with victories, he defied towns, 
nay, whole colonies, where before he had surprised families. 
His warriors swept like the blast of a tornado over the land. 
New England became, as we have heard, a scene of blood. 
Fortune changed. The tide, which had borne him outwards 
and upwards towards a consummation of his great designs, 
ebbed, and threw him back a total wreck. 

One of Philip’s confederates had advised him to make peace 
with the English. In a fit of ungovernable rage at such a dis- 
honorable, and to him cowardly proposition, the desperate chief 
caused his confederate to be put to death. The brother of the 
victim was so indignant, that he immediately deserted to the 
English camp. He disclosed to Church, Philip’s place of con- 
cealment in Mount Hope; and promised to lead him thither, and 
thus avenge his brother’s death. 'This information was too 
gratifying to be doubted, and too important to be slighted. On 
the Lith of August, Church and ltis men, now become practised 
marksmen, hastened to Mount Hope, preceded by their rene- 
gade pilot. About midnight they reached the edge of a swamp 
just at the base of the mountain. A little spot of upland near 
its centre held the fated chieftain and his few devoted friends. 
To capture him was an object of high ambition to Church. 
Captain Golding had assigned to him the honor of “ beating up 
Philip’s head-quarters.” He was despatched into the swamp 
with a number‘of men and the Indian pilot, having strict orders 
not to show themselves until day-break. 'They were then to 
creep on their bellies as near to the upland as possible. At the 
moment the Indians should discover them and raise their war- 
shouts, they were commmanded to “ fire and fall on.” If Phi- 
lip should flee into the swamp, they were to pursue him, and 
halloo, that they might be recognized by the ambuscades which 
Church was to station, two and two, behind a tree, in all direc- 
tions. Each ambuscade was to consist of a white man and an 
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Indian ; for Church, like some of our modern generals, always 
kept hireling Indians in his employ. 

Golding pushed in. But no sooner had he obtained a glimpse 
of the wigwams than he forgot his orders. There they were 
in the bright starlight of heaven. Not a breath stirred the 
leaves, not a sound broke the awful repose of that beautiful sum- 
mer night. Philip and his warriors slept. No light flickered 
in their wigwams ; all within was dark as the grave. No faith- 
ful watch- dog sentinelled the entrance and barked at. the ap- 
proach of those midnight intruders; he, too, slept on his post. 
Philip, it is said, was dreaming of being taken by the English 
when Golding ordered his men to fire. The balls passed over 
the heads of the sleepers, but roused them from sleep. 'Terror- 
struck by this unexpected attack, the surprised warriors plung- 
ed into the swamp. Philip caught up his gun and horn, and 
with nothing on his limbs but a loose covering and his stock- 
ings, rushed directly into an ambush, where he was shot through 
the heart by the Indian who had betrayed him. Such was the 
fate of Philip of Pokanoket; who, for more than a year, had 
spread terror throughout New England, and, in fighting for his 
country, had reddened her soil with the blood of thousands. 


hunted warrior fell! 
But he fell like the forest oak, 
Whose yielding trunk, when it feels the stroke, 
Strikes through the echoing dell, 
The cry of majesty subdued, 
Long by the thunder-tempests ‘wooed !” 


Soon after Philip fell, the sun rose ; and the dew, which that 
morning hung densely over the swamp, disappeared ; but not 
a solitary Indian was visible. Church called his men together, 
and informed them of the fate of their great foe. They received 
the news with boisterous applause. Tt was then resolved, inas- 
much as Philip had done the English great harm, and it may 
be because he was a Pagan, that his body should net be buried, 
but left to moulder above ground. Capt. Church had about 
his person a very useful auxiliary in the shape of an Indian 
executioner. So he bid this man behead and quarter the dead 
chief. The willing instrument seized his tomahawk, made a 
speech over the corpse, and did his master’s bidding. The four 
quarters were hung upon poles. One hand, which had been 
scarred by the bursting of a pistol, was presented to the wretch 
who shot Philip to be carried about the country in a show- 
box! “This head,” says Mather, “ was sent into Plymouth the 
very day the church were keeping a solemn thanksgiving. 
God” (and we may suppose the pious Doctor chuckled at his 
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a0 “sent in the head of a Leviathan for a thanksgiving 
east !” 

Whether this treatment of a dead enemy, standing, as did 
Philip, at the head of a once powerful nation, can be justified by 
us, is exceedingly doubtful. For ourselves, we know of no 
standard in civilized warfare to which we can refer for even the 
shadow of a justification. No! Such brutality was unworthy of 
a savage. It cannot be—it ought not to be, for one moment pal- 
liated. It is a blot on the character of its perpetrators, which 
time may obscure but can never etface. So long as a history of 
the first settlement at Plymouth is related, in connexion with a 
history of its original occupants, will this ‘unseemly vision of a 
desecrated human body continue to rise up and call us cursed. 

The Wampanoags soon dwindled, like the Pequods, into 
non-existence as a nation. ‘The strength of that Sampson-like 
people was gone. Its pulse beat slightly, but in avery few 
weeks its life-blood became extinct. A ‘solitary band yet lingered, 
like the doomed, about their wonted places. But the fiat of de- 
struction had again gone forth—Who should stay its course ? 
The deluge of “plood, which had covered the very hill-tops of 
New England, was subsiding ; but, like Noah’s dove, the poor 
heart-broken Wampanoag could as yet find no resting spot. 
He knew that a price was set upon his head ; that his track 
into the most hideous swamps was hunted out by the eagle-eye 
of vengeance ; that the sacred fire, which had crested is na- 
tive mount for centuries, was out, no more to be kindled by the 
great spirit of his adoration ; that his dearest connectious were 

one, as he fondly believed, into the land of interminable 
and the never-ending chase; that his race was extinct, 
and his own destruction inevitable and near. Still, life is as 
dear to a red as toa white man. Should not the few survi- 
vors of their nation’s glory wish to live in spite of their impend- 
ing fatality ? or, should they not once more rally their ghost-like 
forces, and die as an Indian loves to die, fighting? 

Such we may suppose to have been ‘the reflections of Anna- 
mon, Philip’s chief warrior and counsellor, who is emphatical- 
ly said to have been the last of the Wampanoags, \ett to go 
down amidst the ruins of his countrymen. Near Rehoboth is 
a swamp, comprising an area of nearly three thousand 
acres. Froin the middle rises a ledge of rocks to the height 
of thirty feet, and extending from ‘seventy to eighty feet 
in length. F ormerly, in wet seasons, this island Tock was 
inaccessible to strangers. The desolation of the place was 
heightened by a few gnarled and almost sapless maples, beech- 
es, and birch, that struggled through the fissures of the ledge. 
A dense hedge of briars and water-bushes protected it from sud- 
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den surprise. In an opening of this rock, at one extremity, 
were old Annamon and his little band encamped on the evening 
of the 28th of September, about six weeks after Philip had 
fallen. One of Annamon’s men, who had been taken prisoner, 
conducted Church to the spot. At night they silently crept up 
the ledge, and saw their intended victims cooking supper. ‘The 
pilot preceded ; Church and his men followed. They approach- 
ed cautiously, and came upon Annamon by surprise. He made 
no resistance, but permitted himself and followers to be secured. 
He then had supper provided for his captors, and furnished 
them with the best lodgings his camp afforded. During the night, 
he took froma recess in the rock several valuable articles, which 
had constituted Piilip’s “ royalties,” such as his powder-horns 
and belts, and presented them to Church, saying, that as the 
war was ended, they belonged to the conqueror. ‘The next 
morning Annamon was taken to Rhode Island, and some short 
time after put to death as one of the UNPARDONABLE REBELS. 

Thus terminated what is called Philip’s war. We have in- 
sensibly extended our remarks farther than we originally in- 
tended. But the subject grew upon us. Ve could not say less 
and do it justice. It remains for those who have followed us 
through the details of this compilation—for it aspires to lit- 
tle else—to decide on whom to lay most blame, the English 
or tie Indians; whether, under all the circumstances, the in- 
ducements which the latter had to wage war with the former 
were notsuch as to impel any patriot into the field? Whether 
Philip ought to be stigmatized as rebel to a government which 
he never understandingly acknowledged? And whether he is 
to be judged by our standard, his own, or the law of nations ? 
We ask, moreover, whether, if history ‘be philosophy teaching 
by warnings, this little narrative be not full of instruction ? 


Norr.—We ought to observe, that most of the above was 
written before Drake’s book of the Indians came out; and we 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the indefatigable exertions of 
the Boston Antiquarian for several material corrections which 
that work enabled us to make in our compilation. We have 
consulted liberally ‘Church’s History, Hubbard, Trumbull, 
Hutchinson, Mather, Holmes, &c. ; and believe in the main we 
have given facts. We may have been too severe in our 
animadversions upon the conduct of our ancestors; but who 
can do justice to the much-wronged aborigines and not be se- 
vere? We have written with a conscientious regard for strict 
justice. 


THE MONUMENT OF LOUISA, 


Queen oF Prussia.* 


t Tureapine a shaded pathway in the gardens 
:? Of the high palace, I beheld a temple— 

3 From granite fashioned in the Doric form. 
Four columns stood before it, on whose base 

* Alpha” and “ Omega” were deeply graved. 
I listened, and I heard thick cypress leaves 
Rustling against them in the evening wind. 


: Beneath a porch the Kastellan unbarred, 

- I passed with head uncovered, and alone. 

S| Ascending a brief flight of steps, and led 

By rays which through an open casement shone, 
I saw a form cut from the purest marble. 

’T was of + lady, and once imaged her— 

The beautiful, the sorrow-slain, whose bones 
Mouldered beneath! ’*T was not a youthful form, 
But oh! it had the freshness and the sweet 
Unconscious beauty that belongs to youth. 
Upon a white sarcophagus it lay 

By eagles twain supported with spread wings. 
. Drapery in light folds fell round it. Bare alone 
i Were neck and bosom—and across the breast 
The arms were folded, as in soft repose, 

Not supplication—and to me they seemed, 

As I intently gazed, to rise and fall 

Like wavy undulations in the moon. 

The hair was equal parted, and adown 

The marble neck it flowed in marble curls. 
Et A crescent figure arched the shining brow ; 
ae And, slightly turned aside, the pensive head 
Lay on a high-raised pillow, while above 

*T was circled with seven stars, all carved from marble. 
The face was locked in sleep--but sleep so soft, 
It seemed the faintest whisper might dispel. 
Deep sadness first, methought, pervaded it, 

But then a look of queenly majesty, 

Then one of solemn joy—how beautiful ! 

As if the smile were fading slowly out, 

Like the last glimpses of the morning star! 


2 
Vi” 
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The temple’s floor was marble. In the midst 

Arose two pillars, and in loveliest hues 

Between them, soaring, were three angels seen, 
Bearing three lamps, not far from which there swung 
Two lofty candelabras, quaintly made. 


* This monument is near Berlin, This description may at least claim the 
merit of fidelity. : 
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Upon one wall were twenty garlands hung— 
Garlands of cypress. Twenty years ago 

By seven filial hands were they thus hung. 
They were not withered yet, but green: still green 
As blooms her name whom they commemorate, 
In Prussia’s heart! Emblems sweet, memorials 
Of the dead were they ;—not images of fear 

That sadden the deep soul. No heads of Death, 
No scythes of Time, no yawning skeletons 
Recalled the body’s dread and final doom, 

And it was well. However sad, oh Death ! 

Be thy pale outward signs, they touch the heart 
With sorrow less divine than beauteous types 

Of the immortal spirit, which on wings 

Of seraph glory soars till perched in heaven. 
Thou great Emancipator,—we are free 

Never till thy strong hand strikes off the chain, 
Never tillthou unbarr’st the prison door ! 

Oh then—all welcome as thou art, methinks 

Thy true similitude an angel bright, 

With radiant wings ard look of patient love, 

W hose errand is deliverance. Thou should’st be 
Clothed in rejoicing garlands all around ; 

One hand should hold a key, and one should point, 
Upraised above thy head, to purer climes. 


To me, Louisa, standing by thy tomb, 

Tones as from distant harp-strings seem to come— 
Soft tones that tell of mingled memories 

Of youth, and worth, and beauty, and, alas ! 

Of royalty and sorrow. ‘Thou wast Queen 

Less by thy people’s fortunes than their loves. 
Throned in the general heart the poor beheld 
With thanks thy sway ; the rich beheld with pride. 
Thy early star, on its first course was joyeus— 

It went down in storm ;—but now thou liest, 

Thou and thy oppressor in impartial graves, 

He on a sea-girt island far away—thow here, 
Buried, as ’twere, among thy people’s hearts, 
Within the sound of their hushed voices. Lo! 
How they both have vanished—‘¢hy loveliness, 

His ambition! Their mem’ry only lives. 


Methinks I see thy soul’s bright image now. 
Oh say, are heavenly dwellers fair as thou, 
Thus in the marble slumbering? are those, 
Whom we delight to picture, nore serene 
In their surpassing beauty ? Can they shed 
A gentler atmosphere around their homes ? 
Thus for a thousand years still shalt thou rest! 
New cypress boughs above thy tomb may wave, 
New garlands by thy children’s children be 
Hung on these sculptured walls ; and many a change 
Of import high be wrought among thy people. 
War may clash his cymbals, lift his arm 
Dyed in the blood of conquest.—Peace may tune 
Her lute to harmony and plant her tree.— 
Yet still thy shrine shall stand—and Pilgrims come 
Like me from far-off lands to think and sigh 
O’er the sad pause of grandeur; and their hearts 
Will feel thy marble lives—it is so fair! 
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Tue plain of Argos is one of the most beautiful I ever saw. 
On every side, except toward the sea, it is bounded by moun- 
tains ; andthe contrast between these mountains, the plain, and 
the sea, is strikingly beautiful. The sun was beating upon it 
with intense heat: the laborers were almost naked, or in seve- 
ral places lying asleep on the ground, while the tops of the 
mountains were covered with snow. I walked across the 
whole plain, being only six miles, to Argos. ‘This ancient city 
is long since in rnins; her thirty temples, her costly sepulchres, 
her gymnasium, and her numerous and magnificent monu- 
ments and statues have disappeared, and the only traces of her 
former greatness are some remains of her Cyclopean walls, and 
a ruined theatre cut in the rock and of magnificent proportions. 
Modern Argos is nothing more than a straggling village. Mr. 
Riggs, an American missionary, was stationed there, but was at 
that time at Athens with an invalid wife. [I was still on foot, 
and wandered up and down the principal street looking for a 
horse. Every Greek in Argos soon knew my business, and all 
kinds of four-legged animals were brought to me at exorbitant 
prices. When I was poring over the Iliad I little thought that 
I should ever visit Argos, still less that I should create a sen- 
sation in the ancient city of the Danai; but man little knows 
for what he is reserved. 

Argos has been so often visited that Homer is out of date. 
Every middy from a Mediterranean cruiser has danced on 
the steps of her desolate theatre, and, instead of busying myself 

with her ancient glories, I roused half the population in hiring 
a horse. In fact, in this ancient city I soon became the centre 
of a regular horsemarket. Every rascally jockey swore that 
his horse was the best, and, according to the descendants of the 
respectable sons of Atreus, blindness, lameness, spavin, and 
staggers were a recommendation. A Bavarian officer, whom I 
had met in the bazars, came to my assistance, and stood by me 
while I made my bargain. I had more regard to the guide 
than the horse ; and picking out one who had been particularly 
noisy, hired him to conduct me to Corinth and Athens. He 
was a lad of about twenty, with a bright sparkling eye, who, 


* From Incidents of travel in Greece, Turkey, and Poland, by the author of 
Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land—Plain of 
Argos, Tomb of Agamemron, Corinth, and the Bavarians, unpublished. 
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laughing roguishly at his unsuccessful competitors, wanted to 
pitch me at once on the horse and be off. I joined my compa- 
nions, and in a few minutes we left Argos. 

The plain of Argos has been immortalized by poetic genius 
as the great gathering-place of the kings and armies that as- 
sembled for the siege of Troy. 'T’o the scholar and poet few 
places in the world are more interesting. It carries him back 
to the heroic ages, to the history of times bordering on the 
fabulous, when fact and fiction are so beautifully blended that 
we would not separate them if we could. I had but a little 
while longer to remain with my friends, for we were approach- 
ing the point where our roads separated ; and about eleven 
o'clock we halted, and exchanged our farewell greetings. We 
parted in the middle of the plain, they to return to Padras and 
Europe, and I for the tomb of Agamemnon—and back to 
Athens, and I hardly know where besides. Dr. W. I did not 
meet again until my return home. About a year afterward I 
arrived in Antwerp in the evening from Rotterdam. ‘The city 
was filled with strangers, and I was denied admission at a third 
hotel, when a young man brushed me in the doorway, and I re- 
cognised Maxwell. I hailed him; but in cap and cloak, and 
with a large red shawl around my neck, he did not know me. 
I unrolled and discovered myself, and it is needless to say that 
I did not leave the hotel that night. It was his very last day 
of two years’ travel on the Continent ; he had taken his passage 
in the steamer for London, and one day later I should have 
missed him altogether. I can give but a faint idea of the plea- 
sure of this meeting. He gave me the first information of the 
whereabout of Dr. W.; we talked nearly all night, and about 
noon the next day I again bid him farewell on board the 
steamer. 

I have for some time neglected our servant. When we sepa- 
rated, the question was who should not keep him. We were 
all heartily tired of him, and I would not have had him with 
me on any account. Still, at the moment of parting in that 
wild and distant region, never expecting to see him again, I 
felt some slight leaning toward him. Touching the matter of 
shirts, it will not be surprising to a man of the world that, at the 
moment of parting, I had one of M.’s on my back; and, in jus- 
tice to him, I must say it was avery good one, ‘and lasted a 
long time. A friend once wrote to me on a like occasion not 
to wear his out of its turn, but M. laid no such restriction upon 
me. But this trifling gain did not indemnify me for the loss of 
my friends. I had broken the only link that connected me with 
home, and was setting out alone for I knew not where. I felt 

at once the great loss I had sustained, for my young muleteer 
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could speak only his own language, and, as Queen Elizabeth 
said to Sir Walter Raleigh of her Hebrew, we had “ forgotten 
our” Greek. 

But on that classical soil I ought not to have been lonely. I 
should have conjured up the chosts ef the departed Atride, and 
held converse on their own ground with Homer’s heroes. 
Nevertheless I was not in the mood; and, entirely forgetting 
the glories of the past, I started my horse into a gallop. My 
companion followed on a full run close at my heels, belabor- 
ing my horse with a stick, which when he broke, he pelted him 
with stones; indeed, this mode of scampering over the ground 

_ seemed to hit his humor ; for he shouted, hurraed, and whip- 
ped, and sometimes laying hold of the tail of the beast, was 
dragged along several paces with little effort of his own. I 
soon tired of this, and made signs to him to stop; but it was 
his turn now, and I was obliged to lean back till I reached him 
with my cane before I could make him let go his hold, and then 
he commenced shouting and pelting again “with stones. 

In this way we approached the village of Kravata, about a 
mile below the ruins of Mycenz, and the most miserable place 
I had seen in Greece. With the fertile plain of Argos unculti- 
vated before them, the inhabitants exhibited a melancholy pic- 
ture of the most abject poverty. As I rode through, crowds be- 
set me with outstretched arms imploring charity ; : and a mise- 
rable old woman, darting out of a wretched hovel, laid her 
gaunt and bony hand upon my leg, and attempted to stop me. 
I shrunk from her grasp, and, under the effect of a sudden im- 
pulse, threw myself off on the other side, and left my horse in 
her hands. 

Hurrying through the village, a group of boys ran before me, 
crying out “ Agamemnon,” “ “Agamemnon. » I followed, and 
they conducted me to the tomb of the king of kings ;” a gigan- 
tic structure, still in good preservation, of a conical form, co- 
vered with turf; the stone over the door is twenty-seven feet 
long and seventeen wide, larger than any hewn stone in the 
world except Pompey’s Pillar. [ entered, my young guides 
going before with torches, and walked within and around this 
ancient sepulchre. A worthy Dutchman, Herman Van Creut- 
zer, has broached a theory that the Trojan war is a mere alle- 
gory, and that no such person as Agamemnon ever existed. 
Shame upon the cold-blooded heretic. “T have my Own sins to 
answer for in that way, for I have laid my destroying hand 
upon many cherished illusions; but I would not, if I could, de- 
stroy the mystery that overhangs the heroic ages. The royal 
sepulchre was forsaien and empty ; the shepherd drives within 
it his flock for shelter; the traveller sits under its shade to bis 
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noonday meal ; and, at the moment, a goat was dozing quietly 
in one corner. He started as I entered, and seemed to regard 
me as an intruder; and when I flared before him the light of 
my torch, he rose up to butt me. I turned away and leit him 
in quiet possession. The boys were waiting outside, and, cry- 
ing ‘“ Mycene,” “ Mycene,” led me away. All was solitude, 
and I saw no marks of a city until I reached the relics of her 
Cyclopean walls. Inever felt a greater degree of reverence 
than when I approached the lonely ruins of Mycene. At 
Argos I spent most of my time in the horsemarket, and I had 
galloped over the great plain as carelessly as if it had been the 
road to Harlem; butall the associations connected with this 
most interesting ‘ground here pressed upon me at once. Its ex- 
traordinary antiquity, its gigantic remains, and its utter and 
long-continued desolation, came home to my heart. I moved 
on to the Gate of the Lions, and stood before it a long time 
without entering. A broad street led to it between two im- 
mense parallel walls; and this street may, perhaps, have been 
a market-place. Over the gate are two lions rampant, like the 
supporters of a modern coat-of-arms, rudely carved, and sup- 
posed tobe the oldest sculptured stone in Greece. Under this very 
gate Agamemnon led out his forces for the siege of 'Troy ; three 
thousand years ago he saw them filing before him, glittering 
in brass, in all the pomp and panoply of war ; and I held in 
my hand a book which told me that this city was so old that, 
more than seventeen hundred years ago, travellers came as i 
did to visit its ruins; and that Pausanias had found the Gate of 
the Lions in the same state in which I beheld it now. A great 
part is buried by the rubbish of the fallen city. I crawled 
under, and found myself within the walls, and then mounted to 
the height on which the city stood. It was covered with a 
thick soil and a rich carpet of grass. My boys left me, and I 
was alone. I[ walked all over it, following the Jine of the walls. 
I paused at the great blocks of stone, the remnants of Cyclopic 
masonry, the work of wandering giants. The heavens were 
unclouded, and the sun was beaming upon it with genial 
warmth. Nothing could exceed the quiet beauty of the scene. 
I became entangled in the long grass, and picked up wild flow- 
ers growing over long-buried dwellings. Under it are immense 
caverns, their uses now unknown ; : and the earth sounded hol- 
low under my feet, as if 1 were treading on the sepulchre of a 
buried city. I looked across the plain to ‘Argos ; all was as beau- 
tiful as when Homer sang its praises; the plain, and the moun- 
tains, and the sea were the same, but the once magnificent city, 
her numerous statues and gigantic temples, were gone for ever ; 
and but a few remains were left to tell the passing traveller the 
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story of her fallen greatness. I could have remained there for 
hours ; I could have gone again and again, for I had not found 
a more interesting spot in Greece; but my reveries were dis- 

turbed by the appearance of my muleteer and my juvenile es- 

cort. ‘They pointed to the sun as an intimation that the day 

was passing; and crying “ Cavallo,” “Cavallo,” hurried me 
away. ‘To them the ruined city was a playground ; they fol- 
lowed capering behind ; and, in descending, three or four of 
them rolled down upon me ; they hurried me through the Gate 
of the Lions, and I came out with my pantaloons, my only pan- 
taloons, rent across the knee almost irreparably. In an instant 
I was another man ; I railed at the ruins for their strain upon 
wearing apparel, and bemoaned my unhappy lot in not having 
with me a needle and thread. I looked up to the old gate with 
asneer. ‘This was the city that Homer had made such a noise 
about; aman could stand on the citadel, and almost throw a 
stone beyond the boundary-line of Agamemnon’ skingdom. In 
full sight, and just at the other side of the plain, was the king- 
dom of Argos. ‘The little state of Rhode Island would make a 
bigger kingdom than both of them together. 

But 1 had no time for deep meditation, having a long jour- 
ney to Corinth before me. Fortunately, my young Greek had 
no tire in him; he started me off on a gallop, whipping and 
pelting my horse with stones, and would have hurried me 
on, over rough and smooth, till either he, or I, or the horse 
broke down, if I had not jumped off and walked. As soon as 
I dismounted he mounted, and then he moved so leisurely that 
I had to hurry him on in turn. In this way we approached 
the range of mountains separating the plain of Argos from the 
Isthmus of Cormth, Entering the pass, we rode along a mountain 
torrent, of which the channel-bed was then dry, and ascended 
to the summit of the first range. Looking back, the scene was 
magnificent. On my right and left were » the ruined heights of 
Argos and Mycene ; before me, the towering Acropolis of Na- 
poli di Romania ; at my feet, the rich plain of Argos, extending 
to the shore of the sea; and beyond, the island-stucded AE gean. 
I turned away with a feeling of regret that, in all probability, 
I should never see it more. 

I moved on, and in a narrow pass, not wide enough to turn 
iny horse if I had been disposed to take to my heels, three men 
rose up from henind a rock, armed to the teeth with long guns, 
pistols, waghans, and sheep-skin cloaks—the dress of the klept 
or mountain robber—and altogether presenting a most diaboli- 
cally cut-throat appearance. If they had asked me for my 
purse, [should have considered it all regular, and given up the 
remnant of my stock of borrowed money without a murmur ; 
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but I was relieved from immediate apprehension by the cry of 
passe porta. King Otho has begun the benefits of civilized go- 
vernment in Greece by introducing passports, and mountain 
warriors were stationed in the different passes to examine stran- 
gers. 'They acted, however, as if they were more used to de- 
manding purses than transports, for they sprang into the road, 
and rattled the butts of their guns on the rock with a violence 
somewhat startling. Unluckily, my passport had been made out 
with those of my companions, and was in their possession, and 
when we parted neither thought of it; and this demand to me, 
who had nothing to lose, was worse than that of my purse. A 
few words of explanation might have relieved me from all diffi- 
culty, but my friends could not understand a word I said. I 
was vexed at the idea of being sent back, and thought I would 
try the effect of alittle impudence ; so, crying out “ Americanos,” 
I attempted to pass on; but they answered me “ Nix,” and 
turned my horse’s head toward Argos. ‘I'he scene, which a few 
moments before had seemed so beautiful, was now pertectly de- 
testable. Finding that bravado had not the desired etfect, I 
lowered my tone and tried a bribe; this was touching the right 
chord ; half a dollar removed all suspicions from the minds of 
these trusty guardians of the pass; and, released from their at- 
tentions, I hurried on. 

‘I'he whole road across the mountain is one of the wildest in 
Greece. It iscut up by numerous ravines, sufficiently deep and 
dangerous, which at every step threaten destruction to the in- 
cautious traveller. During the late revolution the soil of Greece 
had been drenched with blood ; and my whole journey had 
been through cities and over battle-fields memorable for scenes 
of slaughter unparalleled in the annals of modern war. In the 
narrowest pass of the mountains my guide made gestures indi- 
cating that it had been the scene of a desperate battle. When 
the ‘l'urks, having penetrated to the plains of Argos, were com- 
pelled to fall back upon Corinth, a small band of Greeks, under 
Niketas and Demetrius Ypsilanti, waylaid them in this pass. 
Concealing themselves behind the rocks, and waiting till the 
pass was filled, all at once they opened a tremendous fire upon 
the solid column below, and the pass was instantly filled with 
slain. Six thousand were cut down in a few hours. The ter- 
rified survivers recoiled for a moment ; but, as if impelled by 
an invisible power, rushed on to meet their fate. “The Mus- 
sulman rode into the passes with his sabre in his sheath and his 
hands before his eyes, the victim of destiny.” The Greeks 
again poured upon them a shower of lead, and several thousand 
more were cut down before the Moslem army accomplished the 
passage of this terrible defile. 
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It was nearly dark when we rose to the summit of the last 
range of mountains, and saw, under the rich lustre of the set- 
ting sun, the Acropolis of Corinth, with its walls and turrets 
towering to the sky, the plain forming the Isthmus of Corinth ; 
the dark, quict waters oi the Gulf of Lepanto ; and the cloomy 
mountains of Cithzron, and Helicon, and Parnassus covered 
with snow. It was after dark when we passed the region of the 
Nemean Grove, celebrated as the haunt of the lion and the 
scene of the first of the twelve labors of Hercules. We were 
yet three hours from Corinth, and, if the old lion had still been 
prowling in the grove, we could not have made more haste to 
escape its gloomy solitude. Reaching the plain, we heard he- 
hind us the clattering of horses’ hoofs, at first sounding in the 
stillness of evening as sifa regiment of cavalry or a troop of ban- 
ditti was at our heels ; but it proved to be only a single travel- 
ler, belated like ourselves, and hurrying onto Corinth. [ could 
see through the darkness the shining butts of his pistols and 
hilt of his’ “yataghan, and took his dimensions with more anxie- 
ty, perhaps, than exactitude. He recognized my Frank dress, 
and accosted me in bad Italian, which he had picked up at 
Padras (being just the Italian in which I could meet him on 
equal ground,) and told me that he had met a party of Franks 
on the road to Padras, whom, from his description, I recognized 
as my friends. 

It was nearly midnight when we rattled up to the gate of the 
old locanda. The yard was thronged with horses and baggage, 
and Greek and Bavarian soldiers. On the balcony stood my 
old brigand host, completely crest-fallen, and literally turned 
out of doors in his own house ; a detachment of Bavarian sol- 
diers had arrived that afternoon from Padras, and taken entire 
possession, giving him and his wife the freedom of the outside. 
He did not recognize me, and, taking me for an Englishman, 
began, “ Sono Inglesi Signor” ‘(he had lived at Corfu under the 
British dominion) ; and, telling me the whole particulars of his 
unceremonious ouster, claimed, through me, the arm of the Bri- 
tish government to resent the injury to a British subject ; his 
wife was walking about in no very gentle mood, but, in truth, 
very much the contrary. I did not speak to her, and she did 
not trust herself to speak to me ; but, addressing myself to the 
husband, introduced the subject of my own immediate wants, a 
supper and night’s lodging. ‘The landlord told me, however, 
that the Bavarians had eaten every thing in the house, and he 
had not aroom, bed, blanket, or coverlet to give me; that I 
might lie down in the hall or the piazza, but there was no other 
place. 
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I was outrageous at the hard treatment he had received from 
the Bavarians. It was too bad to turn an honest innkeeper out 
of his house, and deny him the pleasure of accommodating a 
traveller who had toiled hard all day, with the perfect assurance 
of finding a bed at night. I saw, however, that there was no 
help for it ; and noticing an opening at one end of the hall, 
went into a sort of storeroom filled with all kinds of rubbish, 
particularly old barrels. An unhinged door was leaning against 
the wall, and this I laid across two of the barrels, pulled off my 
coat and waistcoat, and on this extemporaneous couch went to 
sleep. 

I was roused trom my first nap by a terrible fall against my 
door. I sprang up ; the moon was shining through the broken 
casement, and, seizing a billet of wood, I waited another attack. 
In the mean time I heard the noise of a violent scuffling on the 
floor of the hall, and, high above all, the voices of husband and 
wife, his evidently coming from the floor in a deprecating 
tone, and hers in a high towering passion, and enforced with 
severe blows of a stick. As soon asI was fairly awake I saw 
through the thing at onee. It was only a little matrimonial 
téte-a-tete. The unamiable humor in which I had left them 
against the Bavarians had ripened into a private quarrel between 
themselves, and she had got him down, and was puinmelling 
him with a broomstick or something of that kind. It seemed 

natural and right enough, and was, moreover, no business of 
mine ; and remembering that whoever interferes between man 
and wife is sure to have both against him, I kept quiet. Others, 
however, were not so considerate, and the occupants of the dif- 
ferent rooms tumbled into the hall in every variety of fancy 
night-gear, among whom was one whose only clothing was a 
military coat and. cap, with a sword in his hand. When the 
hubbub was at its highest I looked out, and found, as I expected, 
the husband and wife standing side by side, she still brandishing 
the stick, and both apparently outrageous at every thing and 
every body around them. I congratulated myself upon my su- 
perior knowledge of human nature, and went back to my bed 
on the door. 

In the morning I was greatly surprised to find that, instead of 
whipping her husband, she had been taking his part. Two 
German soldiers, already half intoxicated, had eome into the 
hall, and insisted upon having more wine ; the host refused, and 
when they moved toward my sleeping place, where the wine 
was kept, he interposed, and all came down together with the 
noise which had woke me. His wife came to his aid, and the 
blows which, in my simplicity, | had supposed to be falling up- 
on him, were bestowed on the two Bavariaus. She told me the 
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story herself ; and when she complained to the officers, they 
had capped the climax of her passion by telling her that her 
husband deserved more than he got. She was still in a perfect 
fury ; and as she looked at them in the yard arranging for their 
departure, she added, in broken English, with deep and, as 
I thought, ominous passion, “T'was better to be under the 
Turks.” 

I learned all this while I was making my toilet on the piazza, 
that is, while she was pouring water on my hands for me to 
wash ; and, just as [ had finished, my eye fell upon my muleteer 
assisting the soldiers in Joading their horses. At first I did not 
notice the subdued expression of his usually bright face, nor 
that he was loading my horse with some of their camp equi- 
page ; but all at once it struck me that they were pressing him 
into their service. I was already roused by what the woman 
had told me, and, resolving that they should not serve me as 
they did the Greeks, I sprang off the piazza, cleared my way 
through the crowd, and going up to my horse, already stagger- 
ing under a burden poised on his back, but not yet fastened, put 
my hand on one side and tumbled it over with a crash on the 
other. ‘The soldiers cried out furiously ; and, while they were 
sputtering German at me, I sprang into the saddle. [I was in 
admirable pugilistic condition, with nothing on but pantaloons, 
boots, and shirt, and just ina humor to get a whipping, if no- 
thing worse ; but I detested the manner in which the Ba- 
varians lorded it in Greece ; and riding up to a group of offi- 
cers who were staring at me, told them that I had just tumbled 
their luggage off my horse, and they must bear in mind that 
they could not deal with strangers quite so arbitrarily as they 
did with the Greeks. ‘The commandant was disposed to be in- 
dignant and very magnificent ; but some of the others making 
suggestions to him, he said he understoed I had only hired my 
horse as far as Corinth ; but, if 1 bad taken him for Athens, he 
would not interfere ; and, apologizing on the ground of the ne- 
cessities of government, ordered him to be released. I apolo- 
gized back again, returned the horse to my guide, whose eyes 
sparkled with pieasure, and went in for my hat and coat. 

I dressed myself, and telling him to be ready when I had fi- 
nished my break fast, went out expecting to start forthwith ; but, 
to my surprise, my host told me that the lad refused to go any 
farther without an increase of pay ; and, sure enough, there 
he stood, making no preparation for moving. ‘The caval- 
cade of soldiers had gone, and taken with them every horse in 
Corinth, and the young rascal intended to take advantage of 
my necessity. I told him that I had hired him to Athens for 
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consequent loss of wages, by the soldiers, which he admitted. 
I added that he was a young rascal, which he neither admitted 
nor denied, but answered with a roguish laugh. ‘The extra 
price was no object compared with the vexation of a day’s de- 
tention ; but atraveller is apt to think that all the world is con- 
spiring to impose upon him, and, at times, to be very resolute in 
resisting. I was peculiarly, SO then, and, ‘after a few words, set 
off to complain to the head of the police. Without any ado he 
trotted along with me, and we proceeded together, followed by 
a troop of idlers ; I in ‘something of a passion, he perfectly cool, 
good-natured, and considerate, ‘merely keeping out of the way 
of my stick. Hurrying along near the columns of the old temrle, 
I stumbled, and he sprang forward to assist me, his face express- 
ing great interest, and a fear that I had burt myself: and when 
1 walked toward a house which I had mistaken for the bureau 
of the police department, he ran after me to direct me right. 
All this mollified me considerably ; and, before we reached the 
door, the affair began to strike meas rather ludicrous. 

I stated my case, however, to the eparchos, a Greek in Frank 
dress, who spoke French with great facility, and treated me with 
the greatest consideration. He was so full of professions that I 
felt quite sure of a decision in my favor ; but, assuming my story 
to be true, and without asking the lad for his excuse, he shrugged 
his shoulders, and said it would take time to examine the mat- 
ter, and, if I was in a hurry, I had better submit. To be sure, 
he said, ‘the fellow was a great rogue, and he gave his country- 
men in "general a character that would not tell well in print ; 
but added, in their justification, that they were imposed upon 
and oppressed by everybody, and therefore considered that they 
had a right to take their advantage whenever an opportunity 
offered. ‘The young man sat down on the floor, and looked at 
me with the most frank, honest, and open expression, as if per- 
fectly unconscious that he was doing any thing wrong. I 
could not but acknowledge that some excuse for him was to be 
drawn from the nature of the school in which he had been 
brought up, and, after a little parley, agreed to pay him the ad- 
ditional price, if, at the end of the journey, I was satisfied with 
his conduct. 'This was enough ; his face brightened, he sprang 
up and took my hand, and we left the house the best friends in 
the world. He seemed to be hurt as wel! as surprised at my 
finding fault with him, for to him all seemed perfectly natural; 
and, to seal the reconciliation, he hurried on ahead, and had 
the horse ready when I reached the locanda. I took leave of 
my host with a better feeling than before, and set out a second 


time on the road to Athens. 
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Life of Joseph Brant— Thayendanegea ; including the Bor- 
der Wars of the American Revolution, §c. By William L. 
Stone, in two volumes. New-York, George Dearborn & Co. 


1838. 


Tue life of a Mohawk in two thick octavos! Indian biography 
is not usually so voluminous, and either our author is chargeable 
with excessive prolixity in relating the achievements of his hero, or 
there must be something extraordinary in their character to justify 
so large an expenditure of book-making matériel. One or the other 
alternative would seem to be unavoidable. 

Now, having gone through with both volumes pretty thoroughly, 
we hold ourselves competent to speak to this question; and not 
merely to play the advocate, but judge and jury to boot. ‘True, our 
decision can have no binding force over those reckless persons who 
do not choose to abide by it, but it may be good critical law not. 
withstanding ; and as stable, for that matter, as three-fourths of the 
judicial fiats promulgated by the legal tribunals, which seem to be 
put forth for very much the same purpose that the pins are set up at 
a game of bowls, only to be overthrown. But we are in no haste to 
pronounce an opinion, being determined to consider the matter at 
good judicial length, contrary to our usual practice, of which we 
give the reader due warning. 

The first question generally raised by the appearance of a new 
book, is in relation to the author, the answer to which oiten decides 
another question that arises about the same time, namely, whether 
the book is worth reading. In the present case it will hardly be 
necessary to introduce the author to readers in this quarter; for, 
aside from his Jong connexion with a Jeading daily journal in this 
city, he is tolerably well known as the author of sundry publica- 
tions, both light and grave, which, after enjoying a goodly season of 
popularity, and having answered the purposes of their production, 
are now quietly reposing upon the shelf, like retired veterans upon 
half-pay. For the benefit of those who may not have met with the 
writings of Col. Stone, (for such is the title by which our author 
is generally known,) we do not hesitate to say that they discover un. 
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common talent and cleverness at descriptive composition, great re- 
search, and a good degree of independence of judgment. ‘These are 
qualities that evidently would not be cut of place in such a work as 
the one before us ; to what extent they have been put in requisition, 
remains to be seen; we will not hastily prejudge the matter. 

The following extract from the introduction to the work will ap- 
prise the reader of the circumstances that led Mr. Stone to engage 
in its composition, for which the materials were so difficult to be 
procured, that most men would have shrunk from the task of collect. 
ing them. He says :— 


“It was the fortune of the author to spend several of his early years, and com- 
mence his public life, in the valley of the Mohawk; than which the country scarce 
affords a more beautiful region. * * * At the time of its discovery, that 
valley was occupied by the Mohawk Indians, the head of the extended confe- 
deracy of the Five Nations—the Iroquois of the French, and the Romans, as 
Doctor Colden has denominated them, of the New World. Of this confederacy, 
the Mohawks were the head or leading nation, as they were also the fiercest. 
The Five Nations early attached themselves to the English, and were conse- 
quently often engaged in hostilities with the French of Canada, and especially 
with the Hurons and Adirondacks or Algonquins—powerful nations in alliance 
with the Canattians. Another consequence was, that the Mohawk valley, and 
indeed the whole country inhabited by the Five Nations, were the theatre of suc- 
cessive wars, from the discovery down to the close of the war of the American 
Revolution. There is, therefore, no section of the United States so rich in his- 
torical incident as the valley of the Mohawk and the contiguous territory at the 
west. 

‘ At the time of the author’s residence in the Mohawk country, the meterials of 
that history, especially that portion of them connected with events subsequent to 
the conqvest of Canada by Great Britain, were for the most part ungathered. 
The events of the war of the Revolution, which nowhere else raged so furiously, 
and was nowhere else marked with such bitter and entire desolation, were then 
fresh in the recollections of the people ; and many atime and oft were the recitals 
listened to with thrilling interest, and laid up in the store-house of memory,.as 
among the richest of its traditionary treasures. Nor was the interest of these 
verbal narratives diminished by visiting the sites of the old fortifications, stroll- 
ing over the battle-fields, and noting the shot-holes in the walls-of such houses as 
had stood out the contest, and the marks of cannon balls upon the trunks of 
trees yet remaining on fields which had been scenes of bloody strife. 

“Several years afterward it occurred to the author to undertake a task which 
he ought to have commenced years before, viz. the composition of a historical 
memoir of the Mohawk Valley, which would embody thuse written and un- 
Written materials of history, now fast disappearing by the death of the aciors in 
the scenes to be described, and the loss of papers and manuscripts, of which such 
reckless destruction is allowed in this country. In the progress of thought and 
investigation upon the subject, it was soon determined to embrace in the pro- 
posed memoir some biographical account of the Great Chief of the Six Nations, 
Josepud Brant—THAYENDANEGEA ; but there was yet another distinguished name, 
whose history and fame were intimately connected with the Mvhawks, and 
whose character has neither been justly described nor‘well understood. The 
reader will probably anticipate the name, Sir Wittiam Jounson. By this time 
it was apparent that the work, if executed, must be more extended than had origin- 
ally been contemplated; and a few slight preparations were made for its com- 
mencement ten years ago.” 


Soon after, our author was induced to relinquish his enterprise by 
the appearance of another work, apparently covering the same 
PP ; PP y g the 
ground ; but finding that his plan had not been altogether anticipated, 
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his attention was again directed to the subject, and in the autumn 
of 1832, preparations for the undertaking were resumed. The 
volumes before us are the fruits of his labors since that time, but 
they constitute only one half of the contemplated work. ‘The other 
portion is intended to comprise an earlier period, prior to the war of 
the Revolution, embracing the French war, and the biography of 
Sir William Johnson, Bart. The present part includes the lite of 
Brant and the Revolutionary period, together with the Indian wars 
in the north-west down to the peace of Greenville, in 1795. 

The name of Brant is not for the first time proclaimed to the 
world in the work now presented to the public. ‘The poet, as well 
as the historian, has before stamped it in indelible characters, to- 
gether doing equal injustice, it would seem, to the brave warrior and 
enlightened patriot by whom it was borne. 


“ This is no time to fill the joyous cup, 
The mammoth comes--the toe, the monster Brandt, 
With all his howling, desolating band. 
* * * Accursed Brandt! he left of all my tribe 
Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth, 
No! not the dog that watched my household hearth, 
Escaped that night of blood, upon our plains!” 


Such is the language in which the poet indulges in relation to 
our hero, considered as the leader and instigator of the cruel massa- 
cre of Wyoming. ‘The current historical authorities have hitherto 
sustained the charge against the humanity of Brant, and denounced 
him as a monster of cruelty in the predatory warfare waged upon 
the settlements in the interior of Pennsylvania and New-York dur- 
ing the Revolution. And although, as will hereafter appear, the poet 
has the amende honorable to a son of Brant, by declaring that 
the naMe of his father stands in Gertrude of Wyoming as that of a 
fictitious personage merely,’ yet the reproach remains like a nox- 
ious insect in a bit of amber, perpetuated by the undying charm of 
the verse that embodies it. But history has at length done him 
justice; the noble chieftain has found an able and faithful chroni- 
cler of his brilliant achievements and his true character in the author 
of these volumes, who his performed the grateful task con amore, 
with a sufficiently exalted idea, to say the least, of the merits of his 
hero. 

The work, as already stated, is not limited to the biography of 
Brant ; indeed, there is more of general history and private adventure 
among the white inhabitants of the west than what strictly relates 
to the life of the Mohawk chieftain. The border wars of the American 
Revolution form the burthen ef the story ; and although the personal 
history of the hero runs like a silver thread through the entire texture 
of the narrative, vet it is sometimes lost sight of, and a separate and 
distinct interest is excited. ‘The almost incredible sufferings en- 
dured by the pioneers of western New- York during the great contest ; 
the numerous scenes in which they displayed a heroism and con- 
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itumn stancy worthy of the grateful remembrance of posterity ; the many 
The incidents of personal adventure, the hair-breadth escapes, and deeds 
e, but of undaunted bravery, which the historian records, as gathered from ‘ 
other | the lips of a few survivors, and the current traditions of the valley : 
varof of the Mohawk ; constitute the chief value of the work, and render a 
hy of it one of uncommon interest and importance. On these subjects, as i 
lite of well as the life of Brant, it must take precedence of all former publi- 
| wars cations, and serve as an original authority to the future historian wa 
| of our revolutionary era. a 
to the So much we venture to say, in advance, of the author and his : 
| well work ; but let it not be supposed, that in thus expressing our opinion / & 
8, to. 7 of the general merits of the book, we intend to shut our eyes to any | & 
rand particular defects, which it may be supposed, like all other produc. ; it 
tions of frail humanity, to contain in its ample pages. Far from it; i 
our first duty is to the public, in the performance of which we are S 
often called upon to say things disagreeable to writers themselves, i . 
but which critical and impartial justice imperiously demands at our i 
hands. 
We propose, in the first place, to speak of the work in its bio. i a 
graphical character, and afterwards of the general history which it i 
comprises ; more especially those portions that constitute a substan- a 
— tial addition to the annals of our country, not to be found in any ig 
iain Great uncertainty, it appears, has heretofore existed as to the ex- a 
amd traction of Brant ; even the tribe to which he belonged by birth, as a 
upon well as his parentage, has been differently stated by writers of Indian | a 
ep ty history. By some he has been called a half-breed, a son of Sir | | 
» poet William Johnson and a Mohawk mother; others have made him of } 
that Shawanese descent, and only a Mohawk by adoption. Drake, one 4 
‘ef *e of the latest and best authorities on these subjects, calls him “an i 
a Onondava of the Mohawk tribe,” that is, a native of the former a 
om af tribe, and a Mohawk by adoption.* President Allen makes a simi- a 
om lar statement, namely, that the father of Brant was an Onondaga. a 
wmny Our author, from the data in his possession, is of the opinion that his a 
niles hero wasa full-blooded Mohawk ; that his father was a chief of that 4 
more, tribe, and resided at the Indian town of Canajoharie. Moreover, it ; 8 
af his is rendered quite probable that Brant’s grandfather was likewise a | 
chief of the same nation, and one of the five Sachems who visited ' 
i a England, and created quite a sensation in London in the reign of i. 
hore Queen Anne (1710). ‘They were noticed in Addison’s Spectator, i 
Dates and in the Tatler. Three of these chiefs were Mohawks, and one .—Cmva 
rican of them, says our author, of the Canajoharie clan. | 
aaaal The Five Nations, at the period of the first settlement of New- | 
xture 
e and * “ Book of the Indians,” Part V. Chap. V. We are at a loss to understand our I i 
en. author’s surprise at this statement; one would suppose he intended to insinuate 
, that Drake was ignorant of the distinct tribes composing the confederacy of the . 
itest 5 Six Nations, but that writer gives a very ful! account of those nations on a pre- ; 
vious page. 
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York, and, long after, possessed the country from the Hudson to 
Niagara Falls,. in. the following order; the Mohawks, the Oneidas, 
the Onondagas,.the Cayugas, and the Senecas. In 1712, the Tus- 
caroras of North Carolrna were admitted to the confederacy, after 
which they were known asthe Six Nations. ‘The Senecas ( (the 
most western tribe) were more numerous than any other. The 
Mohawks appear to have taken the lead of the confederacy in time 
of war, furnishing a leader for the united forces ; but the civil chief, 
or king of the confederate’ nations, was provided by the Ononda- 
gas.” ‘Thus Brant was the war chief during the revolutionary con- 
test ; when, however, the Qneidas, through the influence, it is thought, 
of Rev. Mr. Kirkland,* their Missionary, remained neutral, instead 
of joining their brethren in a ruthless and bloody warfare against 
their late friends and neighbors, the English inhabitants. 

But beside the distinction of tribes or nations, there was an- 
other division of each tribe, says our author, into tliree clans, 
called the Tortoise, the Bear, and the Wolf. Brant belonged to the 
Wolf clan of the Mohawks. ‘This was an aristocratic institution, 
that prevailed among the Indians generally, a superior rank being 
ascribed to some one clan in each tribe. Among the Mohawks, the 
distinction of superiority was-enjoyed by the Bear clan, as stated 
by a late eminent writer in an admirable essay on Indian History 
and Language.t Mr. Stone remarks, that “ the ‘home of his [ Brant’ s] 
family was at the Canajoharie Castle—the central of the three 
Castles of the Mohawks, in their native valley.” And in another 
passage, already referred to, he states that Brant’s father was of 
the “ Canajoharie clan ;” whence we infer that the Wolf clan dwelt 
at Canajoharie, and the others at or near the sites of the other 
castles. It should be added, that the central place of meeting of 
the great Council of the whole confederacy, was at Onondaga. 

In the anxiety of our author to make the most of his hero, he re- 
presents the Mohawks as ‘*the head or leading nation of the con- 
federacy ;” and. of Brant he remarks, “ there is no doubt he was of 
noble blood,” deducing his descent, as we have seen, from a chief of 
the Canajoharie cian. It would seem, from the above statement, 
however, that the Onondagas might well dispute the supremacy with 
the Mohawks, and that the Canajoharie or Wolf clan was of infe- 
rior rank in the Mohawk tribe. But, aside from this, it is well 
known that chieftainship among these Indians depended on personal 
prowess, and that such a thing as hereditary ‘ noble blood’ was un- 
known among them. Brant’s father was, indeed, according to the 
statement of our author, an inferior Sachem of a clan of the Mo. 
hawks, called by Sir William Johnson, (who, it seems, was quite in- 
timate with ‘the family,’) old Nickus Brant ; but this fact furnishes 
rather a slight foundation for ascribing ‘noble blood’ to the future 


* Father of the venerable Dr. Kmxuanp, late the highly esteemed and beloved: 


President of Harvard University. 
+t Gauvatin, in Transactions Am. Antiq. Society, Vol. II. p. 115. 
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heto, who gained distinction and superior command by his personal 
qualities and his connexion with the Johnsons, to one of whom 
(the old Baronet) he was indebted for the advantages of a good 
English education. ‘ 

Brant’s Indian name was Thayendanegea; we are not informed 
by Mr. Stone of the signification of this word, but Drake says it 
means a brant, and hence derives the English name. ‘This is an 
effrontery that our author does not deign to notice, since a brant is 
no more than a species of goose, and it would be hard that a man 
of ‘noble blood’ should inherit such a name. ‘There is some rea- 
son to suppose, however, that Brant is a corruption of the English 
name Barnet or Barnard; and it is among the traditions of the val- 
ley of the Mohawk, that our hero’s mother had a second husband of 
that name. (Vol. I. p. 2.) 

We cannot leave this part of the subject without noticing, fer a 
moment, an anecdote intended to show the terror still felt by other 
Indians at the presence of a Mohawk. It is as follows :— 


* Some ten or twelve years ago, a wandering Mohawk had straggled away 
from the ancient home of his tribe, as far as the State of Maine, and presented 
himself, one day, in the streets of a small town not far from the Penobscot river. 
Indian forms and faces were not strangers in this little community, there being a 
remnant of the Penobscots yet existing in the neighborhood, who were in the 
habit of visiting the place, four or five times a year, for the purchase of such 
necessaries as their means could command. It happened that a party of them 
had come in on the very day of the Mohawk’s pls: § and as he was lounging 
through the street, he came suddenly upon them in turning acorner. The recog- 
nition, on their part, was instantaneous, and was evidently accompanied by 
emotions of alarm and distrust. ‘ Mohawk, Mohawk,’ was muttered by one 
and another, and so long as he remained in sight, their eyes were fixed upon him 
with an evident expression of uneasiness. As for the Mohawk, he condescended 
only to give them a passing glance, and went on his way with the same loung- 
ing, indifferent step that he had exhibited from the first. He was a superb-look- 
ing fellow, of about 25, full six feet in height, and could easily have demolished 
three or four of the dwarfish and effeminate Penobscots.” 


It may admit of a doubt whether the Penobscots really felt alarm, 
though they would naturally be surprised at the sight of a stranger 
Indian, to which the present generation are so little accustomed. 
It is not probable that they were aware of the tribe to which he be- 
longed. As to the “dwarfish and effeminate Penobscots,” they are 
truly a degenerate race, spoiled by the vices of civilization, but we 
have seen among them fine-looking young men, more than six feet 
in height, who would scarcely yield in symmetry of form and 
strength of muscle to the young Mohawk. Such instances, it must 
be acknowledged, are rare at the present day ; and similar causes 
have doubtless tended to render the Mohawks a degenerate race. 

Brant commenced his military career at the battle of Lake 
George in 1755, when he was only thirteen years of age. The 
brilliant success of the British troops, with their Indian auxiliaries, 
on that occasion, gave great celebrity to Gen. Johnson, who com- 
manded them, and was afterwards rewarded with a baronetcy and 
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£5000 by government. Brant subsequently accompanied the for- 
ces of Sir William in the Niagara campaign, and was variously en- 
gaged until the fall of Quebec in 1759. At what period he was taken 
under the protection of the Baronet, is not stated, but it is known 
that the latter caused him to enter the school of Dr. Wheelock, at 
Lebanon, Conn. as early as 1761. After leaving the school, where 
he made considerable proficiency, Brant was engaged in the war 
against Pontiac, the celebrated chief of the Ottoways, in 1764; but 
nothing is known of his services at that time. The following year 
he was quietly settled at Canajoharie, having married an Oneida 
woman, and is spoken of by the missionaries as friendly and hospita- 
ble. During this period, he was often employed as a messenger to 
different tribes, by Sir William Johnson, and was useful as an in- 
terpreter for the missionaries and others. Being of a religious turn 
of mind, he also assisted Dr. Stewart, one of the missionaries, in 
translating portions of the Bible into the Mohawk language. Such 
were the calm and peaceful pursuits of the future warrior, affording 
little presage of the sanguinary scenes in which he was destined to 
take so ective and prominent a part. It should be added, that 
during this period, his sister had taken the place of the wife of Sir 
William Johnson, after her decease, in the family of the Baronet. 
This circumstance is thus mentioned by Mrs. Grant, in the “ Me. 
moirs of an American Lady ;” “ Becoming a widower in the prime 
of life, he (Sir William) connected himself with an Indian maiden, 
daughter to a sachem, who possessed an uncommonly agreeable 
person and good understanding ; and whether ever formally married 
to him according to our usage or not, continued to live with him in 
great union and affection all his life.” Life of Brant, Vol. I. p. 19. 

The breaking out of the Revolutionary troubles drew forth the 
Mohawk from his useful studies and quiet pursuits by the firesides of 
the good missionaries, and placed him once more upon the war-path, in 
an element not uncongenial to his natural disposition. “I like,” 
said he, once in after-life, when the conversation was about music, 
“the harpsichord well, and the organ still better; but I like the 
drum and the trumpet best of all, for they make my heart beat 
quick.” (Vol. I. p. 19.) 

Sir William Johnson was now dead; and his son John had suc- 
ceeded to his title and estates. It soon appeared evident which 
side Sir John, and others attached to his family interests, were pre- 
pared to take in the approaching contest. Their influence with 
the Indians was much dreaded by the inhabitants, and it was sup- 
posed not without good reason, Brant’s connexion with this family 
had been such that he would be governed in a great measure by their 
wishes. The motives, however, that led him to adhere to the King 
were stated in the following manner by him in a letter written after 
the peace of 1783, in which he said :— 


“ When I joined the English in the beginning of the war, it was purely on ac- 
count of my forefathers’ engagements, or covenants between the King and the 
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Tndian nations, as a sacred thing: therefore I was not to be frightened by the 
threats of the rebels at that time; I assure you I had no other view in it, and this 
was my real case from the beginning.” Vol. I. p. 152. 


In the same connexion, the following anecdote is given : 


“Tt is related, that during the early part of the year 1775, while it was yet 
considered doubtful which side the Mohawks would espouse, and when it was of 
course very desirable to ascertain the views of Brant upon the subject, President 
Wheelock was applied to as a medium of communication with his former pupil. 
The Doctor, according to the tradition, wrote him a long epistle upon the aspect 
of the times, and urged upon Brant those considerations which appeared most 
likely to win him over, or rather to secure his neutrality, if not his friendship, to 
the Colonists. Brant replied very ingeniously. Among other things, he referred 
to his former residence with the Seeee~eatied the happy hours he had passed 
under his roof—and referred especially to his prayers and the family devotions, 
to which he had listened. He said he could never forget those prayers; and one 
emp 2 in particular, was so often repeated, that it could never be effaced from 

is mind. It was, among other of his good preceptor’s petitions, “that they 
might be able to live as good subjects—to fear God, and Honor THE Kina.” 


The Johnsons having fled to Canada, Brant followed them. The 
Chief of the Mohawks, styled Little Abraham, refused tu take up 
arms against the Colonists, and it is supposed that Brant was chosen 
to fill his place by the majority of the tribe, who had accompanied 
him to Canada. At all events, from this time he acted as a leader 
to his brethren, and having received a captain’s commission from 
the Crown, was commonly known as Capt. Brant. But before en- 
gaging in actual hostilities, he embarked on a visit to England, 
towards the close of 1775. He was accompanied by Capt. ‘Tice, 
an officer of English extraction, born in America, and who had re- 
sided in the neighborhood of the Mohawk nation. ‘Only a very 
brief account of this, his first visit to England,” says our author, 
“has been found.” 


“Tt has always been said, however, that he was not only well received, but that 
his society was courted by gentlemen of rank and station—statesmen, scholars, 
and divines. He had little of the savage ferocity of his people in his counte- 
nance; and when, as he ordinarily did, he wore the European dress, there was 
nothing besides his color to mark wherein he differed from other men. Upon his 
first arrival in the British capital, he was conducted to the inn called “ The 
Swan with two Necks.” Other lodgings were soon provided for him, more suit- 
able for his rank as an Indian king; but he said the people of the inn had treated 
him with so much kindness and civility, that he preferred remaining there during 
his stay in London; and he accordingly did so. 

* Although he was dressed in the European habit, he was not unprovided with 
a splendid costume after the manner of his own nation, in which he appeared at 
Court, and upon visits of state and ceremony. James Boswell was at that period 
in his glory, and an intimacy appears to have been contracted between him and 
the Mohawk chief, since the latter sat for his picture at the request of this most 
interesting of egotists. He also sat, during the same visit, to Romney, one of the 
most distinguished artists of his day, for the Earl of Warwick. He was, of 
course, painted in his native dress, and the picture was greatly prized. The 
tomahawk worn by him in London was a very beautiful article, polished to the 
highest degree; upon which was engraved the first letter of his Christian name, 
with his Mohawk appellation, thus :—‘ J. Thayendanegea.’ 

“ He did not remain in England many months, but, in company with Captain 
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Tice, sailed on his return toward the close of March or early in April, and arriv- 
ed on the coast near the harbor of New-York after a very short passage. Hav- 
ing fully determined to fulfil his stipulations with General Carleton, and take up 
the hatchet in the cause of the Crown, he was cautiously and privately landed 
somewhere in the neighborhood of New-York, whence he performed a very 
hazardous journey to Canada—having, of course, to steal his way through a hos- 
tile population, until he could hide himself in the forests beyond Albany. He 
had taken the precaution, however, in England, to provide evidence of the iden- 
tity of his body in case of disaster, or of his fall in any of the battles he antici- 
ary by Seating a gold finger ring, with his name engraven thereon at length.” 
ol. 1. p. 152. 


The first affair in which Brant was engaged, was at “ the Cedars,” 
a post on the St. Lawrence occupied by about 400 American troops. 
The British General detached a company of regular troops, and a 
body of about 600 Indians against it, the latter led by Brant in per- 
son. After a siege of some days, the post was shamefully surren- 
dered, and the garrison made prisoners. ‘The presence of Brant on 
this occasion was not generally known, but it is now placed beyond 
doubt by the following circumstances. 

The late Col. M’Kinstry, of Livingston’s Manor, was in a party de- 
tached for the relief of “the Cedars,” which fe!l into an ambuscade, 
and, aftermuch hard fighting, was compelled to surrender. M’Kinstry, 
being wounded, fell by the side of a tree, and wastaken. “He sub- 
sequently ascertained” (says our author) “ that he had been marked 
as a victim by the Indians, who had actually made the usual prepa- 
rations to put him to death by the torture of fire; and that he was 
rescued by the personal exertions of Brant, who, in connexion with 
some humane English officers, made up a purse, and purchased an 
ox, which the Indians roasted for their carousal instead of the gal- 
lant prisoner. M’Kinstry was treated with kindness while a prisoner, 
and contracted an intimacy with Brant which continued until the 
chieftain’s death. Brant never visited the Hudson after the Revo- 
lution without spending a few days with Col. M’Kinstry at the 
Manor.” It is intimated that Freemasonry had something to do 
with the rescue of this officer from the hands of the savages; Brant 
was himself a mason, and is known to have saved several lives on 
this account. (Vol. I. p. 155.) 

The interview of Brant with General Herkimer is well described 
by our author, (Vol. I. p. 182, &c.) and is one of the most striking 
scenes contained in the work. But we can only refer to it. 

The siege of Fort Stanwix, or, as it has been since called, Fort 
Schuyler, situated on the Mohawk, and the battle of Oriskany, in 
which fell the brave General Herkimer, are described with thrilling 
interest by our author. Indeed, the whole of the tenth chapter, em- 
bracing the descent of Col. St. Leger, with a large force, from 
Oswego upon the Mohawk country, and interspersed with various 
incidents of personal adventure of a remarkable character, forms a 
highly animated and glowing picture of the deadly contest carried 
into the heart of the country, in which neighbor was arrayed against 
neighbor, and brother against brother, with terrible effect. The In- 
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dian force in the battle of Oriskany was led by Brant in person, 
“the great Captain of the Six Nations,” as he was then called. But 
the Provincials fought with such desperation, that the savage enemy, 
finding their number sadly diminished, raised the retreating cry, and 
fled from the field with a loss of one hundred warriors, several of 
whom were sachemsin great favor. Brant himself acknowledged, at 
a subsequent period, that they were beaten in this battle ; and he was 
accustomed to speak of the sufferings of his “poor Mohawks ” on 
that occasion with great sensibility. 

The Indians succeeded best in partisan warfare ; approaching a 
place by stealth; and taking the inhabitants by surprise, men, women, 
and children were involved in one common destruction. Frequent 
moreover,” says our author, “ were the instances in which individu. 
als, and even whole families in the outskirts of the settlements, dis- 
appeared, without any knowledge, on the part of those who were left, 
that an enemy had been near them. ‘lhe smoking ruins of their 
dwellings, the charred bones of the dead, and the slaughtered car. 
cases of the domestic animals, were the only testimonials of the 
cause of the catastrophe, until the return of a captive, on the disclo- 
sures of some prisoner taken from the foe, furnished more definite 
information.” (Vol. [. p. 310.) Brant was particularly active, 
and much dreaded in prosecuting this mode of warfare ; although it is 
stated by the author that there is no good evidence of his having 
participated “in secret murders, or attacks upon isolated individuals 
or families.” Of course it would be difficult to prove his agency 
in secret acts of cruelty when individuals or families were swept off 
without leaving a survivor to relate the tale of woe ; but as he was 
known to be so active and unsparing that his name alone inspired 
the inhabitants of the Mohawk valley with terror, there can be no 
reason to doubt his having been as relentless as the rest of his 
tribe. Some acts of mercy on the part of the Chief, are, however, 
recorded. ‘Take the following examples :— 


“Tn support of the foregoing opinion of Captain Brant, the following incident, 
occurring in the Summer of the present year, may be adduced. A lad in Scho- 
harie County, named William M’Kown, while engaged in raking hay alone ina 
meadow, happening to turn round, perceived an Indian very near him. Startled 
at his perilous situation, he raised his rake for defence, but his fears were instant- 
ly dissipated by the savage, who said—‘ Do not be afraid, young man; I shall 
not hurt you.’ He then inquired of the youth for the residence of a loyalist 
named Foster. The lad gave him the proper direction, and inquired of the In- 
dian whether he knew Mr. Foster? ‘ ee partially acquainted with him,’ was 
the reply, ‘ having once seen him at the Half-way Creek.’ The Indian then in- 
quired the lad’s name, and having been informed, he added—‘ You are a son of 
Captain M’Kown who lives in the of the town, I suppose: I know 
your father very well: he lives neighbor to Captain M’Kean: I know M’Kean 


very well, and a very fine fellow he is, too.” Emboldened by the familiar dis- 
course of the Indian, the lad ventured to ask his name in turn. Hesitating for a 
moment, his rather unwelcome visiter replied,—‘ My name is Brant!’ ‘ What! 
Captain Brant ?’ eagerly demanded the youth. ‘No: I am a cousin of his,’ was 
the rejoinder ; but accompanied by a smile and a look that Fol diselosed the 

hayendanegea him- 


transparent deception. lt was none other than the terrible 
self.” 
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* * * * 


“ The first movement of Brant himself, this season, (1778,) was upon the set- 
tlement of Springfield, a small town at the head of Otsego Lake, lying directly 
west of Cherry Valley, about ten miles. Those of the men who did not fly, 
were taken prisoners. The chieftain then burnt the entire settlement, with the 
exception of a single house, into which he collected all the women and children, 


and left them uninjured.” Vol. I. p. 312. 


The following passage shows Brant in a less amiable light, when 
taken in connexion with the cruelties afterwards perpetrated by the 
savages at Cherry Valley :-— 


“Tt was A in the month of June, (1778,) that Brant, whose forces were in- 
creasing at Unadilla, was fortifying that post ; and Captain M’Kean was despatch- 
ed with a small patrol in that direction, by the people of Cherry Valley, to make 
observations. Arriving at a house about twenty-five miles from that place, 
M’Kean was informed that Brant had been there with fifty men, that day, and 
would probably return in the evening. M’Kean was at first disposed to take 
possession of the house, and attempt its defence—his force, consisting of but five 
men, exclusive of himself. But, ultimately forming a more prudent resolution, 
he withdrew ‘his forces ’ before nightfall, and returned home without having re- 
connoitred the chiefiain’s position at Unadilla. In the course of his journey, he 
wrote a letter to Brant, upbraiding him for the predatory system of warfare in 
which he was engaged, and challenging him either to single combat, or to meet 
him with an equal number of men and have a pitched battle—‘ adding, that if 
he would come to Cherry Valley, they would change him froma Brant to a 
goose. This chivalrous missive was fastened to a stick, and placed in an In- 
dian path. No modern post-office could have transmitted the letter with greater 
speed or safety. The ‘contents’ were ‘ noted’ by Brant in a letter addressed to 
Mr. Parcifer Carr, a loyalist living some fifteen or twenty miles north, upon the 
Unadilla settlement, to whom the chief wrote for provisions. He also solicited 
Mr. Carr to allow two or three of his men to join him, and likewise to send hima 
few guns, with some ammunition--adding, ‘1 mean now to fight the cruei rebels 
as well as I can.’ In a postscript, he intimated that the people of Cherry Valley, 
though very bold in words, would find themselves mistaken in calling him a 
‘ goose.’ hether the challenge of Captain M’Kean, and the pun upon the chief- 
tain’s name, had any influence upon his subsequent conduct in that section of the 
country, is not known.” Vol. L p. 312. 


The destruction of Wyoming, in which Brant did not participate, 
having been at a considerable distance from the scene of action 
when it took place, and that of Cherry Valley, where he is 
known to have been present and actively engaged, are both detailed 
with all their horrors by our author. But passing over these and 
other scenes of the Revolution, to which Mr. Stone has done ample 
justice in his volumes, we come to that period of his life subsequent 


to the peace of 1783. 
(To be concluded in our next number.) 
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Notes on the Western States, containing Descriptive Sketches 
of their Soil, Climate, Resources, and Scenery. By James 
Hatt, author of “Border Tales,” &c., &c. Philadelphia : 
1838. 


Lixe the other productions of Judge Hall, the present work is 
written in an easy and animated style, and comprises a considerable 
amount of useful information relating to the “Great West.” We 
commend especially to the notice of the reader the chapters de- 
scriptive of the prairies, that peculiar feature of the Mississippi 
Valley, at least so far as our own country is concerned ; for we do 
not hold with the author, (p. 91,) that there were prairie lands in 
“ Philadelphia County” when the English colonists first arrived on 
the Delaware; or that the “ wild meadows” of Connecticut “an- 
swered precisely to the description of the prairie grass of the West.” 
We must have more conclusive evidence of the truth of these posi- 
tions before we can subscribe to them. Wide and extensive tracts 
of meadow lands still exist on the Atlantic coast, without a tree or 
a shrub to relieve the monotonous aspect of the surface ; they are 
covered, too, with a coarse species of grass, like the prairie lands ; 
but, notwithstanding, these meadows are extremely unlike the 
western prairies, both in the quality of the soil, the generic charac- 
ter of the gramineous growth, and their uniform occurrence in the 
vicinity of the streams by which they are commonly flooded at certain 
seasons of the year. Other points of dissimilarity might be pointed 
out; but read the following description of the western plains, and 
any one who is conversant with the meadow lands of the Atlantie 
States, will see enough to distinguish them in their respective fea- 
tures without a more particular analysis :— 


“It is necessary to explain that these plains, although preserving a general 
level in respect to the whole country, are yet in themselves not flat, but exhibit a 
gracefully waving surface, swelling and sinking with an easy slope and a full 
rounded outline ; equally avoiding the unmeaning horizontal surface, and the in- 
terruption of abrupt or angular elevations. It is that surface which, in the ex- 
pressive language of the country, is called rolling ; and which has been said to 
resemble the long heavy swell of the ocean when its waves are subsiding to 
rest after the agitation of a storm. 

“It is to be remarked, also, that the prairie is almost always elevated in the 
centre; so that, in advancing into it from either side, you see before you only the 

lain, with its curved outline marked upon the sky, and forming the horizon ; 
bat on reaching the highest point, you look around upon the whole of the vast 
scene. * * * 

“ The gaiety of the prairie, its embellishments, and the absence of the gloom 
and savage wildness of the forest, all contribute to dispel the feeling of lonesome- 
ness, which usually creeps over the mind of the solitary traveller in the wilder- 
ness. Though he may not see a house nor a human being, and is conscious 
that he is far from the habitations of men, he can scarcely divest himself of the 
idea that he is travelling through scenes embellished by the hand of art. The 
flowers, so fragile, so delicate, and so ornamental, seem to have been tastefully 
dispersed to adorn the scene. The groves and clumps of trees appear to have 
been scattered over the lawn to beautify the landscape; and it is not easy to 
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avoid that illusion of the fancy, which persuades the beholder that such scenery 
has been created to gratify the r fined taste of civilized man. Europeans are 
often reminded of the resem’ !a. of this scenery to that of the extensive parks 
of uwviemen, which they have been accustomed to admire in the old workd; the 
lawn, the avenue, the grove, the copse, which are there produced by art, are here 
prepared by nature; a splendid specimen of massy architecture, and the distant 
view of villages, are alone wanting to render the similitude complete.”—pp. 


71-74. 


Judge Hall, besides his ample and often beautiful descriptions of 
natural scenery, has treated at considerable length of various 
topics connected with the prosperity ef the West ; the questions re- 
lating to the public domain and the title of the United States to the 
public lands, and the policy of the government in disposing of them 
according to the present mode ; the discussion of these subjects, to- 
gether with a general view of the resources of the country, gives 
interest and value to the volume, both for the general reader, the 
traveller, and the resident in the West. 


How shall I Govern my School? Addressed to Young 
Teachers ; and also adapted to assist Parents in Family 
Government. By KE. C. Wines, author of “'Two Years and 
a Half in the Navy ;” and “ Hints on a System of Popular 
Education.” Philadelphia: W. Marshall & Co. 


Tue author of this book has answered his own question in a man- 
ner which no mere theorist upon the subject could have done. The 
principles of school-government which he proposes, commend them- 
selves to every teacher. because in them he recognises the result of 
his own experience. We are here entertained with no visionary 
speculation, built upon false views of human nature ; ‘ grapes’ are 
not expected ‘from thorns,’ nor ‘figs from thistles.’ We are dis- 
gusted with no plans for the monstrous distortions of the imagina- 
tion—no absurd attempt at infant-metaphysics ; but children are 
represented to be what they really are, and their hearts and un- 
derstandings are disciplined upon principles of reason and common 
sense. 

Where all is so good, it is difficult to select passages for especial 
commendation. Mr. Wines is most favorably known as an efficient 
teacher, as well as writer upon subjects of education—subjects, by 
the way, which are worthy to employ the ablest minds. Although 
he stands in no need of a recommendation such as we are enabled 
to afford, yet it gives us pleasure to advise the instructors of our 
youth of the many admirable hints which they may gather from 
this unexceptionably excellent little work. 
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